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Were you born in 1924? 

Read how New England Life's cash-value insurance works for both you and your family. 


Where in the world has the time 
gone? The years speed by, don’t they? 

If you’re like most men of 38, you need 
financial protection right now for your 
wife and children. Yet you also want a 
financial cushion for education ex- 
penses, emergencies and your own 
retirement later on. 

Cash-value life insurance by New 
England Life can help provide both. 
And one of the greatest advantages of 
this insurance is that you can end up 
taking out more than you put in. 


Say you buy a $25,000 policy. Your 
family gets that amount of protection. 
But that's not all. Let’s assume you 
leave yourdividends on deposit through 
the years. (Just for illustration here, 
we’ll apply our new, increased dividend 
scale, although Ihesescales necessarily 
change from time to time.) 

The cash value of your New England 
Life policy at age 65 is $22,123. But your 
premium payments total only $17,570, 
This means that all the dollars you put 
in and $4,553 more can be yours to use 


when you reach retirement. 

Whether you were born 
in 1924 or not, tell us to 
mail you our booklet, "The 
Three Dimensions of Life 
Insurance.’' It will give you 
additional facts andfigures. 
Write to Dept. 5S, 501 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 17, Mass, 

NEW ENGLAND 




General Dual 90s run longer, ride softer 

(ODESSA RUBBER DOES IT!) 


Odessa Rubber is the new marvel of rubber 
chemistry. It's super-tough, extra-resilient 
as a tire rubber ought to be! It resists 
normal tire wear like no other rubber can. 
It cushions impacts. It gives General Dual 
90 owners a cloud-soft ride no matterwhere 
they drivel And Odessa Rubber is just the 
beginning! ★ General Dual 90s have dual 
treads. They stop you faster, safer. They re- 



duce wear by dividing tire stresses. ★ Dual 
90s have Nygen Cord. It's stronger than 
steel cable. It throws off tire killing heat 
build-up . . . protects you against blowouts. 
★ Dual 90s seal punctures instantly. You 
keep right on driving. ★ No doubt about it, 
the General Dual 90 is the finest, safest 
tire you can own. See it at your auto- 
mobile or General Tire Dealer. Do it soon! 
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Next week 

NEWPORT BEACH. Calil". is 
the scene ofa vs alcrfroni explo- 
sion that has blasted sandbar^ 
into SIOO.OOO lots. Jerome Mar- 
lin paints the boom and Alfred 
Wrighl describes it in words. 

A BRIDGE QUIZ ihal may 
well show up your weaknesses, 
and your partner's too, is the 
inflammatory eoniribiilion of 
Charles Goren to the peace and 
giiict of Labor Day weekend, 

THE COWBOY RACE from 
Chadron, Neb. to Chicago 
started as a privaicjoke hut be- 
came world news in lU'JJ. Rob- 
ert Caniwefl read the neglected 
records and rccounis the slory. 
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. . . great for putting a "man" at case 
when you want him looking his best 
and he's not buying the idea. StvJcd 
for comfort. Pendletons are fash- 
ioned from UK)';^ virgin wool to 
take on season after season of long, 
hard wear. Boys' colorful Jacket in 
plaids and tartans, 15.95. Solid col- 
or, full-fashioned Knit Shirt with 
short sleeves. «.95. 
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CATCH ‘EM YOUNG 

Reprcscntalivc Charles E. Chamberlain 
of Michigan is a well-intentioned man 
who no doubt honestly believes that 
his new bill. H.R. 1 1703. now before Con- 
gress. would add to the safety of boating. 
H R. 1 1703 would require all boat opera- 
tors. whether under sail or power, to be 
licensed. It would ban those under 12 
years of age from handling boats of any 
kind and require those from 12 to 15 to 
sail only under the supervision of a li- 
censed adult. 

We have long supported the licensing 
of motorboat operators, w ho should be 
as carefully tested for competence and re- 
sponsibility as aulontobilc drivers, since 
an irresponsible incompetent in control 
of a powerful motorboat is as much a 
menace to society as any road hog. But 
as all sailors know, the way to achieve 
true competence at sea is to start early — 
the earlier the better — at the helm of a 
sailboat. 

In sailing programs at yacht clubs and 
public marinas all over the nation today, 
children as young as 6 years arc learning 
fundamentals that will one day make 
them far better powerboat skippers than 
their landlocked peers. Congressman 
Chamberlain's bill would scuttle these 
programs, leaving the waters of the fu- 
ture prey to an increasing armada of ill- 
trained seamen. 

MILO AS IRON 

Ever since the Los Angeles Dodgers hired 
Leo Dui ocher as a coach under Manager 
Walter Alston, rumors have flitted back 
and forth that it was just a matter of time 
before volatile Leo took over mild Wal- 
ter's job. What the rumor makers for- 
got is I ) that mild Walter can be a very 
lough man: and 2) that the Dodger front 
office thinks very highly of him. Last 
week in Pittsburgh. Durochcr. angry at 
mistakes made by Tommy Davis and 
Ron fairly, said loudly: "Maybe we’ll 
have to take some money from a few of 
these guys." Alston snapped back, just 
as loudly: "You take care of the coach- 
ing. Durocher, and I'll take care of the 
fining. Remember, we had to whistle at 


you three times to take some signs at 
third base." After the incident was pub- 
licized. Biizzie Bavasi. the Dodgers' gen- 
eral manager, said. "This is the 1 3th sea- 
son that Walt Alston has managed for 
me In the minors and majors. I've al- 
ways liked the way he managed. You 
can say for me that I like the way he's 
running the club now." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Philip Bomford of England, after see- 
ing his first major league baseball game: 
"I haven't really quite discovered the 
function of the coaches. Why doesn't 
the striker knowwhat is going on aswell 
as they do?" 

• National Football League Commis- 
sioner I‘etc Rozelle. on the possibilities 
of a "world scries” between the NFL and 
the American Football League: "Those 
people seem to lake that lawsuit they 
filed against us very lightly. It cost us 
S300.000 to defend ourselves and the 
minute the decision was handed down in 
our favor some of the AFL people took 
the attitude that everything was O.K. 
now and wc could play each other.” 

• Bill Beall, assistant football coach at 
LSU: "I’ve learned more football talk- 
ing to players than 1 have to coaches. 
After a game, or after he's graduated, 
you can chat with a boy and find out 
what he was thinking about before and 
during a play. Those Xs and Os we put 
on the blackboard that was football 
25 years ago." 

• Bill Vecck. whose fine book ^eecA .-J.t 
in H'rcck is moving up on the bestseller 
lists: "I’m glad the Racing Form isn’t 
charting this. Otherwise, they might be 
s;»ying: moved past tired books." 

AFTER YOU, MY DEAR INTEGRATION 

The eight colleges in the Southwest Ath- 
letic Conference agree that athletic in- 
tegration in the conference is coming 
soon, but each is waiting for someone 
else to fake ihe first step. Four of the 
schools are stale-supported (Texas, Tex- 
as A&M, Texas Tech and Arkansas), 
three are church schools (Southern 
Methodist, Texas ChrLstian and Baylor) 


and one is privately endowed (Rice). 
The stale schools think that, logically, 
the church schools should lead the way. 
The others feel that the slate schools 
should. 

No one. apparently, is against ath- 
letic integration. "It’s inevitable," says 
Hank Foldbcrg, coach at Texas A&M. 

*il wouldn't matter a bit to the kids." 
says .Abe Martin of TCU. "Negroes 
play in all of our stadiums now." 

"The boys themselves are ready." says 
Jess Neely of Rice. "It should help our 
teams and I think it would help our 
gate." 

"It helps a team to get any good ath- 
lete. Negro or otherwise." says Hayden 
Fry of SMU. 

"7'herc are some fine Negro athletes 
in Texas." says John Bridgers of Baylor. 

Weil, if it is desirable and inevitable, 
why sit around looking at each other? 

CEILING VERY LIMITED 

Truman Smith of Timonium. Md. is 
building an airplane in his basement. 
Richard Albrecht of Annapolis. Md. 
doesn’t have a basement, so he is build- 
ing an airplane in his bedroom. 
Smith and Albrecht want airplanes of 
their own to fly. They can’t afford to buy 
them so they’re building them. Naturally. 



Albrecht’s plane, a single-seater called 
a Miniplane, is about to outgrow' the 
bedroom, and Albrecht hopes to move 
it to a hobby shop where he can install 
tail and landing gear. Then the wings 
can be built, the engine, instruments and 
controls installed and the plane taken to 
an airport for final assembly and flight. 
When it is finished, a year or two from 
now, the trim little biplane will have a 
17-foot wingspan and a cruising speed of 
120 mph. It will cost Albrecht in ail "un- 
der $1,000 and I hope under $800." 
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Trumun Smith, down in the hasement. 
is biiikiing a high-wing cabin mono- 
plane with a 28-root wingspan. Smith 
uses a drill press, a small lathe, an elec- 
tric hand drill, a hacksaw, tin sn'ps and 
a heavy li.se. His w ife helped Smith w ijh 
the riveting at first but now their sons 
have taken over her chores. Smith has 
been working on the plane lor six years 
and has another year or so to go, His 
total cost will be about Sl.OdO. 

Albrecht and Smith arc members of 
the Experimental Aircraft Association, 
a 1 2.000-membcr group with headquar- 
ters in Hales Corners. Wis. The h.A.A. 
provides information on plane building, 
publishes a magazine on homemade 
planes, sponsors an annual lly-in for 
homemade airplanes and is responsible 
for that airplane in Mr. Albrecht's bed- 
room. 

TALBERT & SON 

You think you have troubles with your 
kids? Listen to what happened to Bill 
Talbert. Bill, one of the really tine tennis 
players of all time, a successful Davis 
Cup captain, a baseball enthusiast and. 
at 43. still a splendid athlete, visited his 
two sons at Camp Wild Goose in Maine 
a week or so ago. The older boy. Pike, 
who at 12 is 5 feet 7 inches tall, had just 
pitched a no-hitter in the camp baseball 
league, striking out 15 men as he did so. 
Bill immediately rounded up fellow ten- 
nis player ClilT Buchholz and seven 
campers and challenged Pike's team to 
a three-inning game, losers to be thrown 
In (he lake. Bill pitched for his team. 
Pike for his. and il was for blood, or at 
any rate, water. Pike got up to bat twice 
against his father. Bill got up two limes 
against his son. I’lke hit a double and 
walked. Bill struck out twice. Bill gave 
up six runs. Pike pitched a no-hittcr. 
f-'inal result; 0-6, as they would say in 
tennis, and a wet Billy Talbert. 

JACK AND CARRY BACK 

Jack Price, owner of Carry Back, the 
1961 Kentucky I9erby and Preakness 
winnerand a good bet to be 1962's Hand- 
icap Hoi-se of the Year, want.s to sell his 
prize. The price is SI million. ‘Tm being 
realistic," Price said last week. ■'There's 
nothing we'd like more than to keep 
Carry Back and stand him at stud. But 
he's loo great a responsibility. .Anyone 
who comes up W’ilh a million dollars can 
have him. Then I'd buy back five shares 
for S 1 65,000, or 533,000 a share." 
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The price ficems i\ hillc low for such 
an oiilstanding I'wrfonner (S\^apb sold 
for a rumored S2 million, for example, 
and Nashua lor SI .25 1 .200). The reason, 
unqueslionahb . is Carry Hack's undis- 
tinguished breeding. I lorsemcn recognize 
that Carry Back is a superb horse but 
they fear he is. in a sense, a freak and 
that his outstanding racing characleris- 
iies would not necessarily be passed 
along. "You'd be starting a whole new 
line,” comnierued one amateur of the 
runnins horse. 

Price still hopes to send Carry Hack to 
h ranee for the Pns dc I' Arc de Triomphe 
in October. A victory in Paris would 
mean a 575.000 purse and tremendous 
added prestige. "It's 50-50 right now." 
I’nee said. Carry Back is scheduled to 
race again on l.abor Day. "He doesn't 
have to win to earn the trip. No matter 
w here he finishes, if 1 think he runs cred- 
itably. we'll fly right over to France. If 
ue go. wc'II go a month before the .Arc, 
tram him on the t.ongchamp turf and 
get a good foreign jockey to ride him. J 
figure it wall cost 515,000 to make the 
trip: S5.000 for stable transportation. 

55.000 in extra insurance premiums, 

52.000 for my travel expenses. 53,000 in 
living expenses for the month in Paris. 
If he could win the .Arc and retire in a 
bla/.e of glory . it would all he worth it." 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• The Houston Coll.s are going all-out 
for the future. They've signed 6S young 
players under the nevv bonus rule, more 
than any other elub in the majors, and 
they arc putting not one but two rookie 
teams in the .Arizona Winter League, 
which plays a 50-gamc schedule between 
October 12 and December 9. Other clubs 
with teams in the instructional league are 
the Dtidgcrs. Giants. Pirates and Cubs. 

• L.ucst belting odds from Las Vegas 
had Sonny Liston 8 to 5 over Floyd Pat- 
terson. Arnold Palmer 3 to 2 over both 
Jack Nieklaus and Gary I’laycr in that 
TV "golf world championship" (if you 
want to take Nicklaus and Player, you 
pul up 10 to win 13), and the Dodgers 
3-to-2 favorites to win the National 
League pennant. Those baseball odds 
change daily, but the Giants were V/i to 
I and the Reds S to I. 

• Don't be surprised if Ford hasan entry 

in the Indianapolis "500'' next year, 
VJ ickey Thompson, speed king and build- 
er of Buiek-engined cars for this year's 
■■5CX)," has been unable to rehire Driver 
I>an Ciurncy for the 196.3 race. Reason: 
Ford's got him for Indy. end 
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BAD BLOOD 
IN THE 
TROPICS 



FRANK BEATTY IS TREATED AT A JAMAICAN DISPENSARY 


Fidel Castro's Cubans came to Jamaica to win the 
Caribbean Games, but broken bones and defections 
accompanied their defeat by REX LARDNER 


A fortnight ago. as Fidel Castro dispatched Cuba's mighty 
280-man defegation to the Ninth Central American and 
Caribbean Games in Kingston, Jamaica, he gave it some 
fatherly advice. His 30-niimitc harangue, much of it pre- 
posterous. had a theme of dark foreboding, 

“There will be women in Kingston who will try to seduce 
you,” said Castro in his cheerless pep talk. "There will be 
people who will try to put marijuana in your coffee. Tiicre will 
he people who try to kidnap you. If there is any dernonscrution 
from exiles you must be ready to fight for the honor of Cuba." 
The team's mission. Castro said, was to win, and by winning 
to demonstrate that socialism is a superior system to capital- 
ism. His advice — and unpublicized instructions to his sub- 
ordinates — effectively assured the unscheduled and often peril- 
ous events which marred both the spirit and function of the 
CJaincs and the celebration of Jamaica's independence. 

To insure that Cuba would triumph on the playing fields, 
her finest athletes were brought together months before the 
Games in icgimcntcd training camps, where they were given 
a special diet —milk three times a day and beef rations — and 
impressive quarters, and where they were trained, in part, by 
Russian and satellite-nation coaches. To insure that they 
would not fall prey to the capitalistic blandishments of wicked 
Kingston, they were lectured frequently by political commis- 
sars who used Russian texts. In case the indoctrination didn't 
take. Castro sent along Ci-2 (or military intelligence) opera- 


■ -I by Jomet D'5«« 


BAD BLOOD ,.mlinueJ 

li\c<. They \scrc disguised ;is managers, 
coaches and c\cn. in one instance, a hat 
bo>. One auihoritatL\c count put the 
number i>r plainclolhesmcn at 142. 

liy Castro's standards, socialism rc* 
cci\ed a stunning setback in Jamaica. 
Cub.i not only isn't ssinning. it has fared 
poorls, and its chances of improving in 
the events which remajn before the 
(i.imcs end this Saturday arc estrencly 
dim Hut. once in Kingston, winning no 
longer became the major concern of the 
Cuban delegation. Nor was its concern 


me." he said delianily. I le became a free- 
lancing defection specialist, fiis work 
all Iasi week was harrowing and dan- 
gerous. ami the political skulduggery 
lent an odd and bitter llavor to the 
often quaint course of the tropical 
Olv mpics. 

By Sunday [)ia/' recruiters a|vpeared 
lv> have regained Cardona's blessings. 
The Jamaican government had rcconsiil- 
cred Its position and was offering strong 
but quiet assistance to the defectors. 
.\ system had been set up at the King- 
ston airport w hereby a Cuban athlete re- 
turning home had only to sprint to the 


In the (irst week of the Ciames. Dia/ 
helped nine Cubans to freedom: four 
men on the weight-lifting team and their 
coach, a photographer with the delega- 
tion. the baskcihall coach and a basket- 
ball player and Jose Raid Grande, sec- 
ond in command of the Cuban team. 
Two girl sw immers also espressed a de- 
sire to Ike, but the plan was discovered 
and they were immediately shipped back 
to Cuba. Diaz is disappointed that the 
defection rate is not higher, Two months 
ago, when he and his ciillcagiies made 
their plans, he especled 50 defeetors, 
■'But the Cubans have got Cj-2 men 



the Dominican Republic, which defeated 
Cuba in volleyball, nor Puerto Rico, 
which edged it in baseball, nor the Mexi- 
cans. w ho slaughtered the Cubans in soc- 
cer. It was. instead, a 20-man defection 
team led by a pale, slender, intense man 
with horn-rimmed glasses, a quick mind 
and an overriding sense of duty. His 
name is Trank Diaz. 

A defector himself two and a half 
years ago. Diaz is a former member of 
the Revolutionary Council, an anti-Cas- 
tro organization, with headquarters in 
Miami, which is directed by Jose Miro 
Cardona. Rather than quit his proselyt- 
ing and return to Miami as the Council 
and. according to reports, the embar- 
rassed Jamaican government vv ished him 
to do, Diaz resigned last week, "rhe 
work here could not go on without 


immigration booth to ask for asylum. 

Diaz' modus operandi was to travel 
the streets of Kingston m a elo.scd ear. 
When he saw a Cuban athlete by himself, 
he olTcrcd him a ride. His favorite hunt- 
ing grounds were the brand-new Nation- 
al Stadium, where many of the events 
were held, and Jamaica College, where 
the Cuban delegation stayed. Diaz would 
tell the potential defector that he could 
furnish him or her with food, a plane 
ticket to Miami and a secret hiding place 
until departure time. He also guaranteed 
protection. Dnce the escape was ar- 
ranged. It was usually Diaz himself who 
furnished the car which whisked the de- 
fector to the hideaway. In a day or so the 
escapee was flown to Miami, where U.S. 
Immigration oflicials have a processing 
program for Cuban refugees. 


everywhere." he said a few days ago at 
the stadium. "They're culled coaches, or 
trainers, or whatever you like, but they're 
Ci-2, Tm positive. Tven the bat boy is a 
G-2. He's a rotten bat boy, loo. Because 
my friends and 1 know all their faces, 
they're sending down new G-2s. When 
an athlete is finished w ith his event, back 
he goes to Cuba." The official Cuban 
stand is that the athletes have been sent 
home toconserve dollars. There probably 
is at least some minor truth here: it 
is possible to buy 10 of TidcTs new 
pesos for one American dollar. In 1959 
the rale of exchange was one for one. 

Most of the escapes have had an aura 
of understated melodrama. The weight- 
lifting team calmly walked off the stage 
of Kingston's Ward Thcalrc during the 
competnion, ran out of the theater 


to 


ihrough u public park into a ssaiiing 
ta\i. The defectors \serc dri\cn to a 
transfer point, where ihev got into a car 
that took them to a deserted building on 
the outskirts of Kingston. There they 
huddled, still in their blue sweat pants, 
on straw mattresses under a dim. naked 
bulb. Said Negro middle-heavyweight 
Sergio Oliva, who had been forced to 
take part in a propaganda film so Cas- 
tni could show' a Negro departing for 
the (James; “They insulted me and my 
people.” 

The spirit ingaway of Basket ball Coach 
Jose Sarasa. who. coincidentally, had 
once coached Diaz, had even more of 
aserape-and-daggerairioit. “I was look- 
ing for prospects near the college." Diaz 
recalls, “when 1 saw Jose walking. Ho 
got in the car. but two G-2s piled in 
with him. so we could not converse. 
When he got out he whispered to me he 
must talk to me on a matter of life or 
death. At the basketball game the next 
night he was surrounded by G-2s. but 1 
met him in the bathroom. He told me 
things were so bad in Cuba he had to 
leave. He wanted to lake his clothes, so 
we made it for Sunday night, but I was 
lipl>cd olT that (J-2 had knowledge of 
his desires, so I got a message to him at 
the game on Kriday night that it was 
that night or never.” 

That night Cuba lost to Mexico 85 
to 61. After the final buzzer Sarasa made 
his way through the crowd to congratu- 
late the Mexican coach. He then went to 
the officials’ table and spoke a few words 
to the timekeeper. He stalled for a few 
moments, watching his team tile out and 
head for their bus. Apparently satisfied 
that his boys were on their way back to 
the dorm, he walked briskly toward the 
exit. Once outside the gate, instead of 
turning to the car wailing to take him 
back. Sarasa went quickly ihrough a 
vacant lot to a black sedan, its engine 
running, a back door ajar. Diaz maccrial- 
i/ed, clasped Sarasa's hand and helped 
him into the car, which gunned out of 
the lot in a swirl of dust. Approaching 
the hideaway it passed through a band 
of 30 Cuban exiles armed w iih machetes, 
sticks and shovels ready to repel any 
attempt to recapture Sarasa. “.My wife 
might be killed for me doing thi.s," .Sara- 
sa said, “i hope she renounces me." 

Aside from the clandestine operations, 
one violent riot took place. When Puerto 
Rico played Cuba m baseball— on a re- 
furbished cricket field bench-jockey- 
ing. which is usually restricted to com- 
ments about an opponent’s color, re- 


ligion. national origin, legitimacy, cour- 
age and personal habits, became alarm- 
ingly political. The Cubans, for instance, 
called the Puerto Ricans “stooges" and 
"worms at the service of Yankee im- 
perialism." Naturally, the I’ucrto Ricans 
look umbrage, and werejiiined in iheir 
high feelings by Cuban exiles in the 
stands. I isl-lighling. ehair-lhrowing and 
other alarums and excursions followed. 
In another incident llie Cuban cycling 
coach, piqued at all the photographs 
that were Ix'ing taken, broke Ameri- 
can Photographer 1 rank Beailv’s arm 
by flinging a very heavy chair at him. 


they arrived, were loo weak to support 
the heavy backboard; 4) the setireboarj 
clock did not work ansi 5) the foul circle 
was in the wrong place. There was gen- 
eral pinchingof usherettes in thestadium, 
and the local newspaper, /'hf Dui/v 
CU’tmer. quietly advised the offending 
parlies to lay ofT. Owners of pigs, goals 
and burros were asked to keep them olf 
the roads being used for a bicycle race. 
And finally ihere were impromptu uku- 
lele and maraca concerts on various 
levels of the stadium during the late 
nighttime events. 

Unfortunaiely. the Ninth Central 



Athletically the Games ( 1 .600 athletes 
from I 5 countrlescompcled m 15 sports) 
have been absolutely no contest Mexi- 
co's large, confident and well-equipped 
team has Iveen overwhelmingly domi- 
nant; after the first week it had won 30 
gold medals. 14 silver medals and II 
bron/c. No other country had received 
more than five gold medals. Going into 
the second week, Cuba stood fifth in the 
standings, behind Venezuela, Puerto 
Rico and Colombia as well as Mexico. 

bor all their drama and iniernafional 
intrigue, the Games have had their de- 
lightful moments, the kind which are 
seldom found, say, at the World Olym- 
pics. The basketball competition was 
postponed after 1 > the basket was found 
not to be at the right height: 2) the up- 
rights arrived late; 3) the uprights, when 


.American and Caribbean Games will 
not be remembered for Mexico’s virtuos- 
ity or for a misplaced foul circle. Instead 
of being a sporting contest between 15 
nations, it turned out to he a no-holUs- 
barred struggle between two ideologies. 
“You have been told by 1‘idel to break 
the bones of the agitators,” Chief Dele- 
gate Gonzales Guerra told the Cuban 
delegation in an emergency meeting, 
"and remember your duly." Castro, m 
his attempt to impress the Caribbean 
countries with hi.s socialized legion.s. 
blundered badly. Not only did he lose 
face by having a leaky learn, but he 
failed to observe the first principle of 
successful coaching — and succcs.sful 
propaganda; even if you think you’re 
going to win big. speak softly and guaran- 
tee nothing. end 


THE FALL OF A BATCH OF 

CUPCAKES 


The British turned to youth in a determined effort to wrest the Curtis Cup away from a strong team of U.S. 
women golfers, but the results in Colorado Springs were an old, old story by GWILYM S. BROWN 


T he British Union Jack hung limply 
over the front terrace of the Broad- 
moor Golf Club on a still afternoon in 
Colorado Springs last week as a local 
Army band oom-pah-pahed the Colonel 
Doffcy march. The flag had been raised 
to salute the presence of the very youth- 
ful British Curtis Cup golf team that had 
been sent 5.000 miles to compete with 
the best women amateurs in the U.S. As 
the eight British girls stepped forward to 
be introduced at the oHicial opening cer- 
emonies. demure but bright-eyed in trim 
blue hla/ers and pale-blue skirts, at least 
one observer lost his composure, 

"They’re trying to beat us with a 
bunch of cute little cupcakes," he ex- 
claimed. 

Young cupcakes the visitors certainly 
were, but beat the best women amateurs 
in the U.S. they emphatically did not. 
There were nine matches in the 12ih edi- 
tion of this international event, and the 
team representing the British Isles was 
able to win only one. The 8-to-l score 
was a record margin. While the result 
was a bitter disappointment to the los- 
ing team and its optimistic rooters back 
home, this year’s matches were only the 
first step in a golfing youth movement 
that the Bniish hope will bring back the 
glory that once was theirs. 

".After the disaster in the Curtis Cup 
at l.indrick two years ago [the U.S. re- 
gained the cup 6 V 2 points to I'/i]. we de- 
cided wc had to go ahead and encourage 
our younger players." says Mrs. Buniy 
Smith, 38. the nonplaying captain of the 
British team and a heroine of cup match- 
es in balmier days. In consequence came 
a program called the Uadics’ Golf Union 
Training Scheme, which sounds almost 
ruthlessly thorough. VN'henevera promis- 


ing young British girl turned up at even 
the most obscure golling outpost, she 
was sent shuttling olT to a specially des- 
ignated golf pro for advanced training. 
•All the trainees met for three-day periods 
every four months. 

One of the results was that when the 
British cup team was selected this sum- 
mer its average age was 23 — some live 
years lower than the last cup team. Then 
as a final step toward firm dedication, 
the British team was pul through a rig- 
id five-day training-camp session before 
leaving for the U.S. early this month. 

"Well, we had to do something." ex- 
plained Mrs. Smith in Colorado Springs. 
"Up until now the girls all thought you 
had to be practically 90 to make the 
team. We are trying to prove that isn't 
true. Wc set up our training procedure 
so that our pros could teach the girls the 
American swing. You know, swinging 
the club straight back from the ball and 
then straight down and through it. elim- 
inating the excessively wrisly action we 
formerly used." 

This standardized swing, very upright, 
with a noticeable pause at the top and 
a great amount of hip action coming 
down, made the British players look as il 
they had all been stamped out by the 
same machine. Lined up in a row on the 
practice tec. in light-blue Bermuda 
shorts, white golf shirts and floppy hats, 
they resembled nothing so much as a 
chorus line in a London musical. 

But while youthful good looks arc de- 
lightful in themselves, they don’t neces- 
sarily help win golf matches. The Amer- 
ican team, young (average age 26) and 
attractive in its own right, was also sim- 
ply too good. "All eight of my girls arc 
hilling the ball so well." said the U.S. 


nonplaying captain. Polly Kilcy. who 
had to eliminate two of hers from play 
each day. "that I'm confident any six 1 
pick will do line." This was an under- 
statement. 

Miss Riley proved to be an astute psy- 
chologist in pairing up her six players for 
the Scotch foursome competition on the 
lirsi day. Since each player must hit al- 
ternate shots, these match-ups must be 
made w ith care. Miss Riley paired togeth- 
er the two perfectionists. Anne Qiiast 
Decker, the U.S. Women’s Amateur 
champion in 1958 and 1961. and Bar- 
bara Mclntirc. who won the Amateur in 
1959. Long hitter JoAnne Gunderson 
was paired w ith Louisiana’s Cl ilford Ann 
Creed, because both ,irc free-swinging, 
reckless golfers, and 41-ycar-old Ann 
Casey Johnstone was matched with 23- 
year-old Jean Ashley, a tall, languid girl 
from Chaniitc. Kans. with a slow swing 
that matches her temperament, simply to 
balance inexperience with imperturbable 
maturity. 

Fora while on the first day it appeared 
as if the matches might be close. Bin two 
hours after the start, the rout began, ,M 
that moment the British team of I9.ycar- 
old Ann Irvin, a plump little brunette 
with a perpetual pout, and 20-ycar-old 
Sheila Vaughan led the Ciunderson- 
Creed twosome on the I Ith hole of their 
36-hole match. Lhe Decker-Mclntire 
team had struggled to a 3-iip lead over 
Marlcy Spearman and Angela Bonal- 
lack, the No. 1 British pair, on the 1 2ih 
hole. But Britons Diane Frearson, 18. a 
show-girl-size blonde, and liny Ruth Por- 
ter. 23, had whittled an early Johnstonc- 
Ashlcy lead of four holes down to two 
after nine. 

Then Gunderson, who had been play- 
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ing slopi'ily. injected ;i llcrcc spark into 
the American attack. A^slle triuliied up 
the Mill I'iiiruas. Mi'^Cieed mumbled 
to her partner that they better get going 
sooti. "'t'eah. like right now.” Jo.Aniie 
answered. Tlie hole is a par-5, plasing 
at about 410 >ards. The husks Jo/knilc 
diew out a roLir-iron. and smaslicd a 
higli. soaring shin onto ine green. The 
ball lloaled down no more than si\ feet 
from the hole. I he Hriiish girls made a 
line birdie, but ( litToid Ann dropped in 
her putt, and the L'.S. team won llie 
hole With an eagle .A fvio holes later 
the> led I up and weie neser behind 
again. 'Neiiher were the other American 
pails. Miss As|ile> and Miss .lohnstone. 
in fact, woit their match b\ a record 
margin of -S holes up with 7 to phis. 

1 he singles matches the following day 
struck only one cheerful note for the 
ihiiisli in an otherwise gloomy dirge. 
The youngest Orifisher. .Miss Troarson. 
prosed to be llie best player as well. .She 
hits a long ball and pulls with the sure 
auilioniy of an American. Only lliree- 
over-par for the 29 holes she played, she 
dcfealed a luckless Judy Bell, ft and 7. 
Wliilc Hiane's excellent sliowing may 
supply a shred of encouragement for 
Bi Ham's youth-training plan, their play- 
ers still have much to learn. With only 
two or three exceptions, they do not hit 
the ball nearly far enough. noi- nearly 
high enougli to compete with the L'.S. 
players. In addition, their long, flaccid 
putting strokes arc not at all elTectivc on 
fast, contoured greens. Nor is their heavy 
reliance on loucli and feel in their putting 
apt to stand up to an attack of nerves 
under pressure. 

Bui the British girls ntade a delightful 
impression during their visit to Colorado, 
the lirsl lime their team has been west of 
the Mississippi. And if the British Isles 
had to send some laities 5.(KK> miles to 
receive such a trouncing, they could not 
have picked more pleasant ambassadors 
to carry out the suicidal assignment. It's 
just loo bad that the Army band could 
have righifully sent them away with (he 
aptly named tunc il used to greet them, 
the /iKgip march. end 

LONE BRITISH WINNER vias Dl.inc Ficjr- 
son. vihosL- faci: rcHccls her team’s losi cause. 
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Steady As 
She Goes 

The smiliin> skippei’ behind the binnacle above may 
secni to be keeping a weather eye out for his w ife 
and hiv child as they bounce along the waves, pre- 
cariously perched in tandem on water skis. Rut this 
former naval person was cruising on a friend's yaw I 
olT the coast of Maine. 4.000 miles from the blue 
Mediterranean, wliere his wife and daughter, va- 
cationing in Italy, were having their seagoing fun, 
If he had been closer, the Commander in Chief 
might have looked more alarmed than pleased. 
I ess than a minute after the picture was snapped, 
Jackie, rendered unscaworthy by Caroline's wrig- 
gling, lost her balance .ind temporarily foundered. 
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Casey and 
the Cops 





C'ascv \Mis a ballpla>cr. The Honolulu police 
knew all about that becauscCase> wasa pitch- 
er and first baseman on their local PAl. team. 
But C asey was also a girl, and the cops, whose 
league was supposed to he all-boy. didn't know 
that until rookie Casey was in her first sea- 
son in 1959. (When a ballplayer is only 9 it's 
sometimes hard to tell unless the player has a 
ponytail, andCasey had carefully cut hers ofT.) 
By the time the P.Al. olficials found out that 
she was Carol Kishimoto, Casey had become a 
star, This year, with 1 2-year-old Casey pitching 
iahoiv) or playing first base tuhere she hit a 
solid .325). the team won the 5()th state's pee- 
wee championship over more than 4(M) rivals. 




WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO 
BASEBALL? 

The pension plan, television and lucrative 
endorsements have transformed today's ballplayer 
—the best in history-into a harmless drudge 

by STANLEY FRANK 


game. For one thing, ihc players were 
nowhere near as skilled as (hey are now, 
and candor compels me to admit that 
most of my childhood heroes would look 
like rump-sprung clucks next to the 1962 
ballplayer. The trouble is that all the fun 
has been diluted out of baseball. Once an 
asylum for amiable eccentrics, it has be- 
come a Jifeless charade by actors who 
look as impersonal as motorcycle cops. 

What a waste of talent! The players 
unquestionably are faster, more mobile 
and more adept technically than the 
players of the so<alled Golden Age- The 
fielding nowadays is a sight to behold. 
Errors have been cut almost in half .since 
19()(). there are about half again as many 
double plays. Tinker-to-Fvers-to-Chance 
is immortalized in song and story as the 
most famous double-play combination 
in history. Yet their top figure was 17 
DPs in one season. Nowadays a combi- 
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nation that cannot pul together at least 
75 a year is shipped back to the minors 
on the first bounce. Tinkcr-to-Evcrs*to- 
Chance went through three consecutive 
World Series (1906-08) without making 
a double play. In the 1955 Scries. Peewee 
Reese took part in seven. 

Take hitting. Cobb, Speaker, W'agner 
and other hallowed heroes who com- 
piled imposing lifetime batting averages 
got. at a conservative estimate, a dozen 
scratch hits a season that would be han- 
dled easily today. How- would that affect 
their averages? It would knock off 20 
points a year. 

Take pitching. Years ago the over- 
whelming majority of big leaguers had 
two deliveries: a fast ball and a curve. 
Today rookies fresh off the bus from 
Dubuque throw a slider and another 
breaking ball such as a knuckler or a 
screwball. Bucky Harris, the onetime 
boy-wonder manager of the Senators, 
says the slider alone would have slashed 
another 20 points from the swollen bat- 
ting averages of his own heyday. 

There is no question that the last 20 
years have produced the highest propor- 
tion of men who would have been out- 
standing in any era — Williams. Feller. 
Musial. DiMaggio. Spahn. Ford. Man- 
tle. Mays and Banks, to name only the 
most obvious. 

Some of the nominations on the con- 
temporary list may be disputed. Whltcy 
ford, for one. Fragile or not. he merely 
happens to own the best winning per- 
centage since Candy Cummings trans- 
formed pitching into a science by throw- 
ing the first curve ball in 1864, 

It smacks of subversion to suggest that 
a better shortstop than llonus Wagner 
ever lived. But one lives right now : Ernie 
Banks. Wagner was charged with 32 to 
60 errors a season. Banks, before a trick 
knee forced his shift to first base, aver- 
aged fewer than 23 boots a year and in 
1959 established the alltime record with 
only 1 2 misplays in 1 55 games. To clinch 
the matter. Banks consistently hit 40 
horn :rs a season, an unprecedented feat 
for a shortstop, 

One would suppose that, with all this 
talent around, the fans would be beating 
down the gates to get into major league 


parks. Alas, not so. Attendance figures 
this season are respectable compared to 
1948. the peak year, only because 388 
games have been added to the expanded 
National and American league sched- 
ules. The average crowd has dropped 
more than 25^^. and the collapse of in- 
terest in the minor leagues further under- 
scores the sorry state of the great Ameri- 
can game of baseball. During this period 
20 million boys have reached the 10-to- 
14 age group which traditionally was 
crazy about the game, but the majority 
no longer is smitten. 

The slump at the gate dales from the 
late 1940s, when the game was struck 
by two blights: 1) the establishment ol 
the pension fund, an admirable idea in 
principle; 2) TV. in practice a crashing 
bore that reduces vibrant personalities 
to dreary statistics. 


he pension fund, combined with an 
■ average salary of $17,000 a year, is 
the greatest incentive to clean living and 
dull baseball since the invention of house 
dicks. Pension payments range from 
$700 a month at age 65, for a man with 
20 years of major league experience as a 
player and/or coach, dow n to $1 1 2.50 a 
month at 50 for five years of service. 
There also are fringe benefits, such as 
insurance and free hospitalization for 
participants and members of their fami- 
lies. The cost is only $334 a year per 
player: more than 90' ,' of the program 
is financed by fees for broadcasting the 
World Series and receipts from the All- 
Star games, which add up to more than 
$2.5 million annually. 

It is a fiagrant breach of union rules 
for a working stiff to begrudge lodge 
brothers the security of a pension, but 
my dissent is prompted by something 
more than sheer envy. The setup is dan- 
dy for everyone except the fans. They 
are being shortchanged on the diverting 
sideshow that once imbued baseball w ith 
a loony informality and country-fair at- 
mosphere that were part of its charm. 

Players are so obsessed now with pil- 
ing up equity in the pension fund that 
they studiously suppress any suggestion 
of individuality that may brand them 


hard-to-handlc oddballs. With four new 
teams providing more marginal jobs 
than ever before, the big idea is to keep a 
butioncd-up lip, assume the protective 
coloration of the herd and hitch a long, 
comfortable ride on the gravy train. 

The beau ideal of litc Organization 
Man is Frank Crosetti. who has been on 
the Yankee payroll as a player and coach 
since 1932. Throughout his long tenure 
Crosetti has confined his pronounce- 
ments to yelling "Attaboy!" Fie has col- 
lected. in addition to his salary, 20 World 
Scries shares totaling $123,857. In sharp 
contrast, there is the stormy odyssey of 
Billy Martin, an infielder on six Yankee 
pennant winners. 

Casey Stengel called Martin the team's 
sparkplug, but he was exiled to Kansas 
City in 1957 after a nightclub incident 
that damaged only the stuffy public im- 
age of the Yankees. Me .subsequently 
was traded to Detroit. Cleveland. Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee and Minnesota, nev- 
er lasting more than one season with a 
club. Martin is no longer employed as a 
player, but you'd have a hard lime con- 
vincing knowledgeable fans he couldn't 
help half a dozen teams right now. 

What's the rap against Martin? Well, 
sir. he has certain personality traits that 
irritate colleagues. He hates to lose and 
nags them to bear down harder. The 
guy is a disruptive influence. His con- 
stant yakking about games lost through 
lack of hustle is pretty nerve-racking. 

Jimmy Piersall is another annoying 
rabble-rouser. Last year he led the fifth- 
place Indians with a .322 average and 
was the only draw ing card of a franchise 
that has dropped nearly a million paid 
admissions in the last decade. Four days 
after the season ended he was traded to 
the last-place Senators. His teammates 
didn't like his antics. 

It is heartwarming to contemplate the 
reprisals that the Gashouse Gang would 
have taken against the sourpusses who 
frowned on exuberant byplay. The Gang 
probably was the most overrated ball 
club ever enshrined in the affections 
of its countrymen. During the six sea- 
sons they flourished in St. Louis <1932- 
37) they won only one pennant, yet their 
flair for showmanship gave them a more 
c oiitiiiiicd 
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enduring identity than any team of the 
last generation. 

Customers went out an hour before 
game time to sec the Gang’s sleight-of- 
hand stunts in pepper games. Dizzy 
Dean lit bonfires in the dugout to warm 
up rallies when the thermometer hit 102*^ 
in the shade. Pepper Martin slid into 
bases on his chin just for the heck of it. 
Joe Medvsick kept alive his reputation as 
the best bad-ball hitter in the business 
by needling pitchers, then knocking 
bean balls over the fence. When there 
were no handier outlets for their chin. 
the Gang took batting practice on each 
other's skulls in intramural feuds. 

Rabbit Maranville. the most engaging 
zany of them all. called the turn on the 
current situation a decade ago when the 
clammy hand of conformity began to 
squeeze the meaty juices from the game. 
The Rabbit had a lifetime batting aver- 
age of .258 and never stunned anyone 
with his artistry afield, but he made the 
Hall of Fame on color. Said Rabbit; 

"Nobody gets a kick out of baseball 
anymore, because big salaries and the 
pension fund have made it a more se- 
rious business than running a bank. 
Don't get me wrong. I'm all in favor of 
players getting all the dough they can 
from the owners. It's great that a man 
can set himself up for life by slicking in 
the big leagues for 10 years. Guys in my 
time played for the lo\e of the game. 
That's about all there was in it for them. 
Kids today forget that the fans' love of 
the game pays the freight for their sal- 
aries. Sometimes it seems they're just 
using baseball as a front for the restau- 
rants, bow ling alleys and other sidelines 
they buy as soon as they get a bonus 
for signing." 

When Maranville broke in with the 
Braves in 1912. Ty Cobb's 59.000 sal- 
ary was the highest pay in the majors. 
Maranville received SI 25 a month, the 
going rate for rookies. His winning share 
from the 1914 World Series, in which 
the Braves pulled the upset of the ages 
by beating the Athletics in four straight, 
wasS2.8l2. 

"A ballplayer can’t afford to horse 
around now," the Rabbit went on. "His 
arms and legs arc so valuable he'd be 
a sucker to risk them to get a laugh. 
Years ago it was no great tragedy if you 
knocked an arm or a leg out of whack. 
You went back to work for a living and 
made almost as much dough. A sore 
arm today is like losing a small fortune. 


You can't get a bang out of a job when 
every move may be your last one at 
S20.000 to S80.000 a year." 

Modern capitalists in spiked shoes, 
coddled and attended by a covey of 
medical specialists, seem to last only 
about half as long as the Rabbit did 
strictly on gusto. He weighed all of 150 
pounds, and his muscular development 
was negligible, yet his career in the Na- 
tional League spanned 24 years. After 
breaking a leg in spring training in 1934, 
he came back the following season at 
the age of 43 to play second base for the 
Braves, and four years later he still was 
taking his cuts as a playing manager in 
the Eastern League. 

The Rabbit was the butt for most ol 
his own gags. When he was in a baiting 
slump, he occasionally trotted up to the 
plate, chirped, "Strike three." before a 
pilch was thrown, then went hack to 
the dugout. Upon hilling a high foul, he 
would mount his bat like a hobbyhorse 
and attempt to hex the catcher by pur- 
suing him with shrill imprecations. 

His other target, it is pertinent to 
note, was players who annoyed every- 
one with delaying tactics. Once, when a 
pitcher tried to pick him olT second base 
half a dozen limes, the Rabbit cooled 
off the chump by crawling back to the 
bag between the umpire's straddled legs. 
When his own pitcher stalled, he would 
lean against an imaginary wall behind 
the infield and sag slowly until he col- 
lapsed on the ground. If Maranville were 
playing today, he would spend more 
time on the flat of his hack than a British 
heavyweight during working hours. 


O n July 23 the first formal TV broad- 
cast from the U.S. relayed to Eur- 
0 (X! by Tcislar carried a few moments 
from a game between the Cubs and Rhil- 
lics. That portion of the program aroused 
much interest overseas. "We only got a 
brief look at the game," a carpenter in 
Rome commented, "but it looked like 
it might be fun." 

It sure might be, unihv, if the he- 
roes got the lead out of their pants and 
txirformed the chores they arc paid to 
perform. The time consumed by inter- 
minable conferences and silly posturing 
probably has done more to drive away 
fans than any other factor. 

A football and a baseball are in play 
about the same length of time during a 
regulation game, but pro football has 


adopted a few simple procedures to give 
the illusion of high-powered action. The 
players dash in and out of the huddle as 
though they are being chased by process 
servers. Even when the clock is stopped 
after a score or a grounded pass, the 
gladiators line up with snap and pre- 
cision. More often than not. kiekolTs 
into the end zone arc run out at great 
risk to life and limb; such derring-do 
runs frequently result in less yardage 
than a touchback. 

Baseball, on the other hand, is infested 
with pointless loafing that exhausts the 
patience of its customers. In 1905 the av- 
erage playing time ofa major-league game 
was one hourand 49 minutes. Last season 
it was 2:4 Land this year the figure will be 
pushed up a few more notches. The Mets, 
to cite a horrible example, arc taking an 
average of two hours and 54 minutes to 
lose. Incredible as it seems, a 1962 ball 
club, operating under the rules in force 
in 1905. requires almost an lioui moie 
to complete a game. 

The worst time killers arc. of course, 
the conferences on the mound that drain 
off the tension whenever a dramatic sit- 
uation is building up. The catcher and 
the inticlders congregate to commiserate 
with the pitcher on his ineptitude or, it 
seems, try to give the oaf courage to 
carry on and face the next hitter. Such 
meetings not only arc annoying but are 
contrary to a basic concept of sport. 

Resourcefulness, the ability to make 
quick decisions under pressure, is the 
hallmark of a professional athlete, and 
it's high lime men good enough to play 
in the big leagues were forced to demon- 
strate they possess it. A semiliterate fight- 
er kniKked groggy can't call for time out 
to get advice from his handlers. There is 
no reason why a pitcher in full command 
of his faculties, if any. should be per- 
mitted to call a board of directors meet- 
ing whenever the heat is on. 

Bill McKcchnic. who participated in 
an Old-Timers' Day at Yankee Stadium 
shortly after he was inducted into tlic 
Hall of Fame a few weeks ago. was ap- 
palled by the endless gabbing. "What 
in the world can a catcher tell a pitcher 
if the guy doesn't come prepared to pitch 
in the first place?" he demanded. "Not 
a damn thing. We were in a lot of tight 
spots when the Reds won two .straight 
pennants just before the war, but 1 don't 
remember Ernie Lombardi ever going 
out to talk to a pitcher. Everyone on the 
team knew what he was supposed to do. 

I onliiiueii 
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h'c/ines awaij harsh f/di’or... 
refines airar/ roufjh fasfe... 
for the inildcst taste of all! 


THE FINER THE FILTER 


THE milder the TASTE 

01942 P.lorilkird Co. 



how to look like a golf pro 

Start young. Watch the professionals. And wear what they wear. Here is where 
we come in. We make the wide stripe 100 percent Orion acrylic sweater for boys. 
It sells for $1 1 .98, and is hand-washable. Note how it resembles Ken Venturi’s 
wide stripe 100 percent Orion golf cardigan, for $14.95. Both in many color 
combinations, at the better men’s and boys' stores. Better get yours now. 


jantzen 

sportswear for 
young sportsmen 



NEW BASEBALL • iinlimieil 


All this floundering is the earmark of 
sandlotlers. not professionals." 

There is no earthly reason why all con- 
ferences during a game should not be 
abolished. Before the opening of most 
series, the manager reviews the “book" 
on the opposition, di.scussing each play- 
er’s batting weaknesses, speed and throw- 
ing arm. The battery has its signals. If fur- 
ther guidance is needed from the bench, 
the catcher can get it through signals 
by the manager. A wave of the hand 
from the dugout can order the infield to 
drop in to cut off a run at the plate or 
play back for a double play. The man- 
ager has two thumbs - -one to jerk 
a wavering pitcher, the other to 
summon a reliever from the bull- 
pen. There is ample opportunity 
to plan strategy between innings 
as the game develops. 

What is the big brass doing to 
relieve the problem'.'They are do- 
ing what they characteristically 
do; nothing. Come to think of 
it. that's a good deal more help- 
ful than the brainstorming that 
seized Cieorge Trautman, the mi- 
nor league president, on July 20. 
Trautman gave approval to Jack 
McKeon, manager of Vancouver 
in the Pacific Coast League, to 
communicate with his pitchers 
from the bench by using a radio 
transmitter. The pitcher picks up 
the signals in a small transistor set car- 
ried in his shirt pocket. The next step, of 
course, is to rig up receivers tuned to the 
other side's wave length, thereby touch- 
ing off another loud, foolish wrangle 
over stolen signals. (Pro football went 
through this ridiculous routine several 
years back, quickly abandoned it.) 

Relief pitchers also are guilty of fla- 
grant impositions on the fans' time. They 
saunter in from the bullpen like a ba- 
nana republic's field marshal reviewing 
the troops and proceed to take the eight 
leisurely warmup pilches allowed by 
the rules. More nonsense. A quarterback 
comes off the bench in freezing weather 
and starts pegging the ball immcdialely. 
A basketball player requires a touch as 
delicate as a pitcher’s, but he doesn't 
get practice shots when he checks into 
the game. A reliever doesn't come into 
the game cold. He has been throwing 
in the bullpen and should be ready to 
work as soon as he reaches the mound. 

It would be an interesting experience 
in doublcialk to hear League Presidents 


Joe Cronin and Warren Giles explain 
what has become of the rule that slates 
explicitly that a pitcher must deliver the 
ball within 20 seconds after taking his 
position on the mound when the bases 
are empty. No effort at all is made to 
curb the stupefying routines of too many 
pitchers before they step on the rubber. 
They dust their hands on the resin bag. 
massage the ball, peer morosely at the 
scoreboard, mop their beetling brows, 
hitch up their pants, kick divots in the 
dirt, stare with slack-jawed dismay at the 
catcher’s signal and finally throw a ball 
two feet w ide of the plate. 


Then there is the dreary war of nerves 
between pitcher and hitter, each one 
jockeying to upset the other by stepping 
out of the batter's box or off the mound. 
When it is the pitcher’s turn at bat, hun- 
dreds of children are born before he con- 
descends to select a bat and amble to the 
plate. The hulk should be in the on-deck 
circle instead of lolling in the dugout. 

Although there are many contenders 
for the dubious distinction, the No. 1 
pest probably is the Body Beautiful type 
vsho regards TV as a heaven-sent in\en- 
tion iocxhibii his muscles. If Rocky Cola- 
vito's calisthenics before he goes to bat 
were laid end to end. he would wind up 
where most fiins would like to see him 
consigned. The next time the Angels play 
the Tigers, little Albie Pearson can strike 
a blow for the return of the two-hour 
game by mimicking Rocky, a public 
service that may even bring him the 
MVP award. 

Irritating as the TV hams arc, they do 
show more animation than the players 
who go to the other extreme by affecting 


impassive masks on the field. In a sense, 
the boys can’t be blamed for putting on 
a frozen-faced act. They never know 
when the beady eye of the TV camera 
will catch them off guard and bring cen- 
sure for conduct unbecoming idols of 
impressionable youths. A few years ago 
M ickey Mantle was spotted chew ing bub- 
ble gum during a game. You would have 
thought he was nibbling on hashish the 
way hewas denounced forencouraging a 
nasty habit. Time was when the players 
enlivened the exercises by exchanging re- 
marks that enriched the earthy imagery 
of the mother tongue. Today they sit in 
the dugout like wooden Indians. 
Lip-readers may be watching. 

The worst effect of TV’s im- 
pact on baseball is the pall its 
harping on statistics has cast over 
the folklore and the esthetics of 
the game. That’s right, the es- 
thetics of baseball. Years ago 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, a 
cultural historian, wrote in The 
Arl\: "I am sure I never quite 
understood the real beauty of 
Greek sculpture until I saw Babe 
Ruth knock out a home run in 
the last inning of a very impor- 
tant game. Ruth may not be par- 
ticularly interested in the Elgin 
Marbles (he may even think they 
are something he used to play 
with as a boy), but he came as 
clo.se to being a living reincarnation of 
some of the best work of classical Greece 
as anything that was ever brought to 
my attention." 

All the perspective conducive to a true 
appreciation of esthetic values is ignored 
in the predigesled pap TV feeds the fans. 
Announcers bombard us incessantly with 
figures suggestive of a contest between 
electronic computers. We are informed 
of changes to the third decimal point in 
a batter's average each time he steps to 
the plate. We are glutted w ith trivia rang- 
ing from a team's cumulative total of 
stranded pinch runners to its consump- 
tion of towels during a doubleheader. If 
a man is making a pass at an obscure 
record that has not been broken since 
last Wednesday, it is repeated with the 
insistence of a hurricane warning. Mo- 
notonous commentary is made more te- 
dious by TV's taboo on anything vague- 
ly controversial. 

Analysis of strategy that backfires is 
verbo/c/i. It has overtones of second- 
guessing the manager and exposing him 
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The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 

Noxzema Instant Lather is medicated - with 
famous Noxzema skin-care formula. Soothes, 
protects your skin. Ix^ts you shave close as 
you like -without uncomfortable irritation. 

Saves you money. Noxzema is concentrated 
gives you richer, creamier lather . . . more 
shaves per can than the average of leading 
l)rands tested. Try it today! 


Make this pencil test! See for yourself how 
extra-rich, extra-creamy Noxzema Lather 
holds up pencils . . . holds up whiskers, too. 
Lets you shave clean, cool and clo.se. 
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NEW BASEBALL 

as soiiKUhiiig less ihan a genius. Base- 
ball's rich fiitul of droll anecdotes is olT 
limits; females who have crushes i>n 
players may object to funny stories that 
depict their dreamhoats as chowder- 
heads. Comparison of players, a subject 
that intrigues fans, is a hot potato. One 
man's opinion is another crank's gripe. 
Statistics can't be challenged. They of- 
fend no one except people dn\cn out of 
their minds by the gibbensh. 

Small wonder baseball is losingappeal 
for boys. It has all the earmarks of a con- 
spiracy to teach them arithmetic. An- 
other dctei rent to their undei standing of 
the sport is the togetherness bit parenls 
foist on them. Kids no longer sa\e al- 
lowances to go to ball games. They are 
taken by indulgent fathers and treated 
to grandstand seals on the theory that 
the best is none too good for the manly 
little fellows. A boy can't acquire an ap- 
preciation of baseball from the carnage 
trade. He hears only rehashed nevsspa- 
per comment from occasional fans. His 
proper place is in the bleachers, where 
he can learn the relincmenis of the game 
front dedicated students who ha\c made 
baseball their life’s work to the exclusion 
of other gainful employment. 


r he best liilor I cNcr had was ! oiiic 
the bishman. long the reMdcnt ora- 
cle in the bleachers at the Polo Cirounds. 
Louie's \ocu biliary and lung power indi- 
cated he was descended from a long line 
of auctioneers, hut he had a rare gift for 
sizing up a siluulion. I rccull a game in 
which Shutllin' I’hil Douglas, a pitcher 
noted for his exploits at night long be- 
fore lights were uistailcd in ball paiks, 
was locked in a 1 I lie with the Cubs. 
Douglas opened the eighth inning by 
walking the opposing pitcher, where- 
upon John .1. McCiraw. the (iiants' man- 
ager. summarily yanked him. Louie's' 
disciples asked why MeCiraw wasso riled 
up over a measly base on balls. 

Louie explained how the walk loused 
up the delicate balance between otTense 
and defense, (iaps were opened in the 
Ciianl infield, with the first baseman 
holding a pinch runner close to the bag, 
the shortstop and second baseman shad- 
ing toward second to get the jump on a 
double-play ball and the third baseman 
playing shallow for a possible bunt. The 
reliever couldn't use his best pitch, a 
knuckler. because it was tough for the 
catcher to handle on an altcmplcd steal. 



The lesson took less time than a TV com- 
mercial and was a good deal more edu- 
cational. Sure enough, two cheap hits 
through the drawn-in infield helped lick 
the Giants 3-1. 

I've been listening to broadcasts for 
35 years, and I have yet to hear an an- 
nouncer analyze, as Louie did. a subtle 
turning point that makes baseball so fas- 
cinating. Maybe the business can survive 
without a hard core of addicts who un- 
derstand strategy and all that fancy stuff. 
But it will continue to wither on the vine 
without the rapport between players and 
fans that once gave baseball a cachet 
possessed by no other sport. 

When I was a boy, players made an 
effort to cultivate the interest of kids in 
the bleachers. The great favorite at the 
Polo Grounds was George Burns, the 
Giants' left fielder, who held court be- 
fore the game under an ad on the fence 
that read; Last year George Burns 
CAUGHT 357 FLIE.S. TaNGLEFCXIT CAUGHT 
4.700.000,000. Burns introduced us to 
such esoteric secrets a.s throwing a curve, 
playing a fly ball sidesaddle to avoid the 
glare of the sun and shifting the feet to 
hit the bail in a given direction. We never 
mastered the tips, of course, but they 
were the more precious for having come 
from a living, breathing big leaguer. 

Dave (Beauty) Bancroft, the short- 
stop. would grin and hold up his glove 
when we yelled, “Let’s see the dough- 
nut!" lie cut out the palm of the glove 
and caught the ball on the meat of his 
hand, a trademark of toughness in those 
days. Beauty's Spartan example helped 
us endure the sting of the ball, the bane 
of small boys through the ages, until we 
learned to "give"’ with the throw and 
ease its impact. 

Today players in uniform are fined for 
talking to kids, and both leagues post 
umpires in the stands before games to 
report violations of the rule. Sometimes 
it seems the easiest way to get a hero’s 
autograph is to buy a TV show. He will 
be very happy indeed to give you his 
signature on the back of a check for 
plugging your product in a commercial. 

I'm an alarmist, of course. The situa- 
tion is not as bleak as I've painted it. 
After all, live ballplayers will be seen in 
contention during the upcoming World 
Series. Things could be worse. Reming- 
ton Rand could be priming Univac to 
battle the IBM Robots for the champi- 
onship. That's far off in the misty future. 
A good five, 10 years. end 
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knit bowling shirts. Popular new overblouse style comes in cloud white accented with 
red and an eye-catching pocket emblem. The soft-as-cashmere blend of Vycron polyester 
and cotton refuses to crease or wrinkle-washes and drip-dries— never needs ironing. 
Fabric performance is certified by United States Testing Company. Men's sizes H-lSVzi 
ladies’ 30-44. Your name and team name expertly lettered and shipped from any one of 
36 Nat Nast warehouses coast to coast. Wear these shirts and bowl for $1,000 bond. 
For details write Nat Nast Incorporated, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 
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I’HOTOC.RAPHS BY BRIAN' SEED 


THE DARLING 
DIPLOMACY OF 
TENNIS 


This week the finest amateur tennis players from all over the world 
will arrive in Forest Hills, N.Y. to play in the national champion- 
ships. Their number will include not only the most talented per- 
formers from nearly two dozen countries but also some of the most 
charming. One example is Germany’s dark-haired, 22-year-oId Helga 
Schultze (ice cover) who, despite her No. 3 national ranking, insists 
she plays tennis just for the fun of it. Helga’s piquant compatriot, 
first-ranked Edda Buding (opposite), finds even more fun in tennis 
than Helga. Like both of these German beauties, many other at- 
tractive and skillful representatives of tennis have spent the summer 
traveling from nation to nation and from tournament to tourna- 
ment. New Zealanders have gone to southeast Asia, Australians 
to Soviet Russia, a Dane has gone to India and a Mexican to France. 
On the following pages. Sporis Illusi rated presents the creden- 
tials of some of these lovely ambassadors to the world's courts. 
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South Africa’s Sandra Reynolds Price was a finalist at 
Wimbledon in 1960, champion of Germany the same year. 




Australia's Madonna Schacht {kft), a stenographer 
for a bank in Brisbane, is on her first overseas tour. 





France's best girl player, Florence de la Courtie 
{above), got married at the Wimbledon tournament. 


Denmark’s IngcOvcrgaard began playing at 13. won 
Denmark’s national junior championship four times. 






Ciilifornia's Karen Hantze Susman, a l9-ycar-old bride 
of a year, was the surprise winner ai Wimbledon Iasi monih. 



'I TOOK TENNIS , . 


by BARBARA HEILMAN 

Kurcn Hant/c Susman and her husband Rod sat side by 
side at the luncheon table, eating macaroni salad to keep 
up their -strength. The eastern grass court championships 
were under way at South Orange. New Jersey; Karen had 
just defeated Carol Southmayd. and Rod was about to play 
Clark Graebner. "I like sandwiches real well," said Karen, 
accommodatingly, starling on a sandwich. No sandwich 
purveyor was within earshot, but it was like Karen to make 
the statement in case one might be. The 19-year-old Wim- 
bledon champion is a gentle creature olT the tennis court, 
given to allowing her new husband to finish her sentences 
and not given to talking with her mouth full. "What kind 
of court do you like best?" she was asked. Karen wa\ed a 
hand for time to swallow, and Rod said. "Cement." 

"Cement," Karen aflirmed. emerging. ".And grass, of 
course, but you prefer what you grew up playing on. If 
you come from the Midwest, maybe you like clay. And it 
depends on the kind of game you play, of course." 

Karen Uant/c was born in San Diego in 1942. an only 
child whose parents have now been divorced for two years, 
t.ike many California children, she was early wrapped up 
in swimming and tennis. She took up both at the same time 
tennis with Eleanor (Teach) Tennant. Maureen Con- 
nolly's coach, and swimming with Bill Lucas. “My father 
was in the Navy with Bill and discovered he was in San 
Diego when I was 9 or 10." Karen said, "l ather thought 
he’d like him to leach me. so he took me over." In Califor- 
nia many S-ycar-old swimmers have reputations and rec- 
ords. Lucas told prospect Hant/e to swim the length of the 
pool, and "we were both shocked," Karen recalls, “when 
1 told him. ‘rni sorry I can't quite do that for you now. I 
can't swim." " 

A year or so later, however. Karen was swimming well 
enough and playing tennis well enough to have to be told 
to rest for a year from all competition. And then to choose 
tennis or swimming. 

"I took tennis." Karen says. "I really don't know- why. 

I must have had a reason. I wish I could remember. I think 


maybe if I just thought about it I could recall — but 1 just 
can't remember." 

Whatever the elusive reason, the decision shaped up as a 
sound one. In 1957. at 14. Karen Hant/c won the L'.S. girls' 
<18 and under) singles championship. In 1958 (with Helene 
Weill) she became girls' doubles champion. In 1959 and 

1960 she was both singles and doubles champ. As a senior 
at Mission Bay High School in San Diego, she achieved 
No. 2 position on the 1960 Wightrnan Cup team, Making 
the cup team was apparently for Karen a point of no rclurn 

the point no young champion recogni/.cs but which the 
observer can put a finger on later and say. "There's where 
she was hooked." Of tennis before the cup team Karen 
says. "It was just something to do after school." .And after- 
wards: "Making the Wightrnan Cup team, that was a big 
thrill for mo. I began working out at night." In I960 and 

1961 she came and saw Wimbledon, and in 1962 she con- 
quered, bringing the English championship back to the 
United States for the first time since 1958 and becoming the 
second y oungest woman ever to win it (the youngest; Coach 
Tennant's other pupil. Maureen Connolly). 

By 1959 many experts were predicting a spectacular ten- 
nis career for Karen Hantze-mosl, in fad. except old 
Mercer Beasley, who went sourly on record as sure Karen 
would never really make it. She was too pretty. She would 
become "a cover gal. a clothes model, queen of this and 
that and the belle of the ball"- but never a champ. Karen 
resisted this particular batcli of a pretty girl's temptations, 
but succumbed to something else. She took to holding 
hands. In 1959 she met young Rod Susman at Merion. 
They became inseparable, and certain elements within ama- 
teur tennis promptly had a small convulsion and undertook 
to separate them. 

"She was good," Rod said bluntly, "and I was sort of an 
indetvendent, lowly ranking player — they couldn't have 
cared less that I was even on the tournament circuit.” 

"Oh. 1 don't think that was it," Karen said to this, 
nustered. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL 

at both ends of the 
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^ Earl Buchholz racket 


^ The power bow on this Earl Buchholz per- 

' sonal model racket has an extra tough fibre 

^ reinforcing strip that means extra years of 

^ life. The perforated leather grip is longer, 

allowing use of the proven Buchholz 
\ extended grip. See it — the finest tennis 

\ racket money can buy. Three other Buchholz 

models to choose from, too. 

\ 


Earl Buchholz is a member of Rawlings Advisory Staff 
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KAREN’ SLIS.M AN 

"That certainly was il." FLod said. 
Karen's husband has the snflcsi-lc^oking 
brown hair imaginable, which makes it 
dilhcult to describe him as •■bristling’’ 
but, in theory an>wa\. Rod bristles 
when he contemplates the efforts of the 
"certain elements" to break up his ro- 
mance efforts that cMended c\cn to 
the cloak-and-dagger point of keeping 
Karen’s olf-the-court whereabouts se- 
cret. Almost more upsetting l«r the court- 
ing couple was the fatheiK advice ihey 
both received Rod’s a lot less gentle 
than Karen's. Karen reacts to questions 
ahout it all with a real fright, us though 
even now she and Rod could be sepa- 
rated. or swooped down upon and their 
tennis rackets snatched away. She 
doesn’t like to talk about il. "Cerliiin 
people did do things." she said nerv- 
ously. "We won't mention any person's 
name. I mean, they thought they were 
doing what was right. I mean. I was 
young. I was 17, But you could come up 
to this tennis club and sec Joe Nobody 
and .Susie Nobody holding hands, or 
going together, and no one would care, 
and not lhal i'm in ihe JimeJighi or any- 
thing. but as soon as they noticed I was 
interested in anything hut tennis. . . 
Her voice trailed olf a little. Then, 
gathering courage, she went on, "Now I 
wonder how I ever let them do it. It's a 
natural thing, you don't spend all day 
looking at a tennis hall. But for some 
reason on the tennis circuit it's out of 
place. But iV'i iKiriirai. really." 

Karen Siisman obviously still suffers 
from llte strain of having been told by 
an adviser of some importance that it 
was not permissible to fall in love and 
that she ought not to sec Rod anymore. 
".And Karen af'iccd with him." Rod 
hulfs. "Well. I kind of went along with 
him — no. I didn't." Karen struggles, 
"rill polite, that's what il is." 

Rod and Karen tinally made their way 
through all this fuzz and were married 
last September after hei third-round dc- 
fcul in ihc l orciiJ HiUs unirnaincnl. 

It was a small wedding, in San Anto- 
nio. Rod went back to T rinity Lnivei- 
sity and Karen straight to housekeeping. 

"VSe don't really know exactly what 
we ll do after Rod gets out of school,’’ 
Karen said. "I think he’d like public re- 
lations. something like that, in business. 
Or just selling. He likes to seli. I think 
you have to work your way up." she said 
trustfully. "If I ever decide to go back to 
school I'd study to be a secondary- 
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A High time 
you two met. 
pm Miss Gingold, this 
is the Gimlet. Vodka, 

Iv Rose’s Lime Jnice 

and ice. Get acquainted. You’ve 



Now you ve 
another hit on 
your hands. 


ONLY ROSE'S MAKES A GIMLET 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts vodka (or gin) 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice 
in an old'fashioned or cocktail glass. 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 




SO much in common. Dry wit, 
accustomed to encores. 

Both British. Take a sip, 

How do you like it? 

Lyrically glacial? 

We knew you’d 
find it charming. 




RELAX, YOU WON^T LOOK WRINKLED 
IN THESE CASUAJ^ OF "DACRON" & COTTON 


•Dacron"* keeps a man looking smooth, smart. And on any 
occasion. Neat example: These slacks of 65^ "Dacron" 
polyester, 35% cotton in a new year-round weight. They ’re 
wrinkle-resistant, ja^ess-holding, wash and wear, tooi 
That's why "Dacron" is a man's best friend,' Ivy styled 
casuals about $7.95, slim-tailored by DioJCXeS 




KAREX SUSMAN niniinurU 

school teacher. I'd like to go to Califor- 
nia. A lot of the kids there play tennis.” 
For the moment, however, it's back to 
the house and the cookbooks. •Tve got 
two I use,” Karen says. ”1 traveled so 
much ! never had to cook, but I do all of 
It now.” Her first undertaking was meat 
loaf. "Really good, hm? It was an aw- 
fully rush thing. We were married on a 
Friday, and we went into Houston Satur- 
day and Sunday for our honeymoon and 
Sunday night I said. ‘Well, it's now or 
never. Let’s have some meat loaf.' " 

Karen has no hobbies — no time — but 
she admits to a suppressed passion for 
mosaics. "I love mosaic. I'd love to 
make one of those tables — have you seen 
them? Rut Rod won't let me. He doesn't 
think I’ll finish ii." 

"Karen. " Rod said to this, askance, 
"they might quote that. But how arc 
you going to earl a 50-pound table 
around the country? VS hat would you 
do with a 50-iiound table?” 

n 

X vod’s point is well taken, particular- 
ly since the Susmans hope to he travel- 
ing more, rather than less, for a while. 
Karen has never done the full tour, and 
since she has been married she has spent 
the school year at home, nine months 
out of \ 1 . VVhen Rod graduates they 
would like to have a go at the whole 
thing. "We plan to do it for about u 
year." Rod says. "If they still have a lour 
all year round.” This w ill no d<nihl be all 
right with Karen, because everything is 
all right with Karen as long as she is 
with Rod (early this month she refused 
an invitation to Russia that could not 
include him), but she has stiid. "If you 
get into a routine of tennis 12 months 
out of the year. I don’t see how you could 
want to go on playing.” .Also. Karen is 
not as strong as some of the beefier 
young ladies playing tennis. She does not 
play her best week after week after week. 
Since her victory at Wimbledon the 
young champion has been plagued by 
an injured thumb, and by Australia's 
Margaret Smith, who seems to have her 
jinved; it may not be so much Marga- 
ret’s game as a relentless stamina that 
Karen is not always able to match. 

Whatever the case there, Karen 
Huntze Susnuin is a pretty girl who has 
won at Wimbledon and can make a 
good meat loaf. At 19. many girls would 
be conlcnl to sit down and rest on those 
laurels. end 
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'5(h:cep[>fs diicK'fn Awi-riia — aih/ fice vena' 


“It’s mutiny to mix 

I T seems like only yesterday that 
Commander Kdward ^\’hiteheall, 
Scinveppesman in charge of enlight- 
ening un-Sclu\’epped regions, first set 
foot on our paivlied shores. 

'I’liirstv .•\inericans discovered the 
delicuiiis flavor of Schweppes limic. 
They tasted Schwcppcrvescencc — 


a Gin-and-Tonic without Schweppes!” 


famous little hubhles that tickle the 
palate ami delight the soiil. Irrtprrssi- 
ble Inihblcs that last vour whole drink 
through. 

Mill know the result, liulav, in 
American waters, it’s r/mtirry to mix a 
Gin-and- fonic without Schweppes. 

So don't he left high and dry. 


Before you cast off, see that there’s 
plenty of Schweppes 'liinic stowed 
awav. Curioiislv refieshing! 

P.S. Here are three great additions 
to vour Sell weppertorv.’I'rv Schweppes 
'limic with rum. 'Irv it with vodka. 
Drink Schweppes straight, as they do 
in France! 




More bowlers bowl more strikes with 


More bowlers roll— and score— with Brunswick 
balls than any other kind! Brunswick is also 
the choice of champions, the winning ball in 
most major tournaments. And no wonder! 
Brunswick has been improving bowling balls 
for over 60 years and now offers 12 score- 
tested models in an impressively wide range 
of weights and colors. See the complete .selec- 
tion of Brunswick balls at your Brunswick 
dealer before you roll another game! 


LOOK AT THIS EXCLUSIVE CHOICE OF MODELS AND COLORS! 

A NKW CROWN .lliWEL: Scientific hreak-through in hall design. Made from a 
gem-like sulstance originally develo|>ed hy .space scientists — with increrlible new 
Miracle Tracking Action. Your choice of black pearl, ruby red or sapphire blue. $39.95 
B NEW BANTAM 9: A fully regulation ball that weigh.s only 9 jjounds. I’erfect 
weight for junior bowlers, S24.95 C BI.ACK BEAUTY, world's lorgesl-seliing bowl- 
ing boll. $24,95 D LADY BRUNSWICK: Choice of Charcoal with Explosive Fink— or 
Cornflower Blue with White, $29.95 E FRO MODEI.: For the advanced Ifowler. $34.95 
F FIREBALL $27.95 G STAKFIRE $27.95 H IMPERIAL $29,95 I FETHERWATE; 
10-11). special, $24.95. Brunswick offers a broad weight range in Itowling halls — 
9 to 16 pounds. Choose the one that's right for you — at your Bruaswick dealer's now! 



BRUNSWICK than any other ball! 


AND AN EQUALLY STRIKING NEW SELECTION OF BAGS & SHOES! 



Now sportsman styling makes news in men's bags. For the ladies, the 
talk’s about Brunswick’s new tall-and-handsome tote bags in a choice 
of rich tapestries, jute or soft-finished vinyls. In shoes, it’s the Stag for 
men in softest glove leather (illustrated) $11.95. Ladies will love the 
slim Skylark (illustrated) at only $6.95 or the new Nassau, bowling’s 
first authentic sneaker style, at only $4.95. See all 32 Brunswick bags 
and 28 shoe models at your Brunswick dealer’s now! 









Borri Seho*"*"'* 


From the Quilquihue to Tierra del Fuego, the author and two companions sought the fabled 
trout and salmon of Argentina and found the fish only a bit smaller than the tallest tales 

A PATAGONIAN ODYSSEY 


by ERNEST SCHWIEBERT 


he ri\crdroppod through mountains, 
pausing in deep green pools. Above 
our camp at Pichi Traful, where the river 
eddied among mossy boulders, large 
trout rose softly beneath the trees. The 
lish I had fought was done in. writhing 
and rolling, bright silver above the bot- 
tom gravel. One last, violent splash and 
it was shimmering in my net. My shout 
echoed far down the riser: "Rainbow! 
Rainbow!” 

I locks of geese rose startled from the 
shallows. 1 shouted again, a tribute to 
the first trout we had taken from the 
white-water rivers of Patagonia. It 
weighed six pounds. Nothing special for 
these waters. 

Lying in both .Argentina and Chile. 
Patagonia is the trunk of the elephant 
head which is South .America. It is a vast 
anachronism of feudal ranches, remote 
cavalry posts and hill bandits; partially 
wild sheep and range cattle outnumber 
Its people SO-fold. The landscape varies 
from saline wastes to broad meadows to 
alpine lakes reminiscent of Switzerland; 
and occasionally the pampas arc coned 
w ith volcanoes as symmetrical as hujiya- 
ma. Although no game fish were known 
to exist there until I'mgcrlings were in- 
troduced in 1904. the tumbling glacial 
rivers that drop from the .Andean for- 
ests into the barren foothills now’ abound 


with .several kinds of trout and salmon. 

Patagonia was discovered in the 16th 
century by Vespucci and Magellan, but 
its interior was largely unexplored until 
Darwin probed inland with whaleboats 
in the early 1800s. It remains a land of 
paradox and promise. The Patagonian 
Andes are among the few uninhabited 
temperate regions left on earth, and in 
their lakes and rivers is some of the finest 
fishing in the world. 

Not longago I visited Patagonia at the 
invitation of Bob Zwirz, who was eval- 
uating the area's fishing opportunities 
for the Argentine government. Accom- 
panying us was Herni Schocniield. It was 
the fish that lured us there, absurd as it 
may seem to travel such a distance for 
rainbow trout. We flew to Buenos .Aires 
and drove about 1.100 miles to the An- 
des in a pick-up truck. 

Our month was a bright, wet liavdekfr 
of peerless trout and salmon rivers. We 
restlessly traveled and camped and fished 
across the Andes. Our odyssey was filled 
with rumors of rivers bottomed with 
salmon and of enormous trout that 
gathered under glacier-fed waterfalls. \\'e 
even heard that some Patagonians con- 
sidered rainbows trash fish because they 
were so large and numerous. 

One day we reached a remote trading 
post near the Chilean border. We pur- 


chased ponchos and Patagonian berets 
for fishing in the fierce winds and silver- 
ornamented gourds for yerba mate, the 
potent herb tea. 

Zwirz bought two kilos of mate herbs. 
"We'll make some," he said, "and check 
the legend out." 

"Legend?" we asked. 

"Sure." Zwirz explained. "The Indi- 
ans believe that mate will bring you back 
to Patagonia." 

V\'e brewed our first mate at Mcliquina 
and pushed on into the mountains. In 
San Martin de los Andes, we searched 
out an Argentine rancher familiar with 
the rivers of the region and found him 
watering an Fnglish garden in twill cav- 
alry breeches and riding bools. He vol- 
unteered to show us the best water him- 
self. since our visit was an excuse for 
some fly-fishing, and said he would settle 
us in a campsite on his land. Our truck 
climbed from San Marlin into a treeless 
basin relieved by the distant linear oasis 
of a river. 

We made our campaim-iito on the low- 
er Ouilquihue River in tiugh-deep beds 
of mint, while condors circled overhead. 
Immediately Zwirz attacked the heaviest 
currents in search of trophies. Schtnin- 
ficld followed, burdened with fishing 
tackle and cameras. 

The Ouilquihue fishing was, in a word, 
incredible. Our sense of values, condi- 
tioned to the trout-poor but tradition- 
rich rivers of the Appalachians and the 


PATAGONIAN BERET firmly in place. Author Schwicbcrl casts in high wind and (urbulcnl 
water of ihc Boca Chimchiiin for brown and rainbow irout running upward of five pounds. 
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C'atskills, was in serious [Kril. Schoen- 
licld merely suffereci, The spool had 
slipj^ed from his reel and he spent the 
entire evening rise entangled in his line. 
Big rainbows rolled and splashed and 
gorged themselves all around him while 
he struggled with knots and tangles. 
Two hundred feel upstream my dry l1y 
dropped o%er a rising fish and disap- 
peared in a powerful swirl. The big rain- 
bow slashed downstream into the back- 
ing. then jumped and showered Sehoen- 
field: ultimate indignity. I stripped and 
reeled unhappily to recover slack. "He’s 
only four or five pounds!" I called. 

"Only four or five pounds!" Schoen- 
lield growled. "Patagonia has ruined 
you!" 


O ur values received another blow at 
the Boca Chimehuin. There the 
river currents gathered and quickened in 
the outlet of Lake Huechulafqucn. churn- 
ing over lava ledges into a reach of water 
that has surrendered two world's lly- 
fishing records in the last decade. Inces- 
sant wind howled down the 45-milc lake 
and rolled great breakers into the river 
mouth. Waves crashed over the ledges 
and the wading was foul. The swift shal- 
lows were paved with grapefruit-size 
rocks and the lava outcroppings dropped 
off into churning potholes and channels. 
1 ishing there in the wind and the waves, 
with the fierce current boiling around 
our legs, had all the wildness of surf 
casting. 

We took fewer fish at the Boca Chime- 
huin. but none of its browns and rain- 
bows were under live pounds. Big trout 
sammed our flics and c.xploded down 
through the maelstrom, smashing our 
tackle and leaving us muttering like the 
ill-fated crew of the Pequod. 

Wc later tried to reach the remote 
Paimun basin with a rotund old inn- 
keeper from Junin de los Andes. His 
formula for our propo.sed three-day e.v- 
pedition was "poco pan .1 mucho vino" 
little bread and much wine. I rode in 
his ancient sedan, while Schocnfield and 
Zwirz followed in the truck. Wc climbed 
the narrow limber road above Hucchu- 
lafquen: ahead rose a volcano, its cra- 
ter concealed in a sombrero of icc-elouds 
and mist. The old car strained up the 
steep grades, often slipping out of gear, 
and the innkeeper swore and forced it 
buck. Huechulafquen glittered far be- 
low. its purple surface darkened with 


wind. Wc pushed deeper into the Andes, 
following tortuous shclf<uts no wider 
than Our truck. 

Tiiuilly wc climbed into rain forests 
w here green glacial torrents crossed the 
road ill axle-deep fords and chulcd on 
toward the lake. Tree ferns grew in the 
drainage hollows and unrecognizable 
trees made a dense umbrella over our 
heads. The thickets were threaded with 
wheeling flights of finches and from fur- 
ther off we heard the strange "whew- 
whew" of birds. 


cned in the tree-dripping darkness and 
listened to the wind. Surf still pounded 
on the pebble beach and the old inn- 
keeper shook his head. "Mucho vieiiio 
\ mny pt-lif’ioso." he said, pointing to 
the waves and staring out into the 
gloomy dark. "Maybe another year.” 
Zwirz said. 

During our last week in Patagonia wc 
were camped on the salmon-rich currents 
of the lower Traful. The river below our 
icnls trickled with springs that dripped 
their lacy pattern through beds of flowers 



FISHING PARADISE 

Near the bottom of the 
world. Author Schwieberl 
and parly fished in a re- 
mote part of the Patago- 
nian Andes (the shaded 
area on the map). There 
they caught big rainbow 
and brown trout and land- 
locked salmon in the pools 
of the Traful and Quilqui- 
hue, and in the .swift wa- 
ters of the BtK-a Chime- 
hum. Then, prix;eeding to 
windswept Tierra del fhic- 
go in a DC'-.t, they east into 
the Rio Cirundc and took 
sea-run brown trout until 
exhaustion and cold rain 
drove them from the river. 


At one point, the road was filled with 
sheep. Their shepherdess was a dark, 
solitary girl, who plunged into the thick- 
ets and watched us pass with wild star- 
ing eyes. The road ended at base camp 
among copper beeches and monkey puz- 
zle trees, 

Farther into the Paimun country, we 
reached the length of another fjordlike 
lake and transferred our equipment to 
small outboards. The lake was danger- 
ous for such craft except in the early 
morning calm. 

But our kick was bad. We waited 
through three days of foul weather and 
whitccaps. The fourth morning wcawak- 


and ferns. The salmon pools were swift 
and smooth over trailing weeds and 
golden gravel. Across the river from our 
camp, basalt monoliths towered .100 
feet above the water, casting ocher reflec- 
tions in the current. 

Hundreds of .salmon hovered over the 
bottom gravel. They studied our flies 
and when they took them .some holfcd 
while others writhed and spun, berserk, 
into the air. 

We were invited to share a farewell 
lunch with the Argentine ranchers who 
owned the headwaters. The simple 
streamside meal they promised was an 
extensive ascu/o with whole sheep roasl- 
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ing on iron rods, bottles of river-chilled 
Riesling, and a splendid salad garnished 
with trulHes that weic dug from our 
hosts' orchard. 

The women and children had gathered 
michay berries for dessert and we sam- 
pled their juices w ith fresh cream, "l.eg- 
end holds that Dui hay is like mate." ex- 
plained our hosts, “and now that you 
have eaten /nic/iav you will return to our 
Patagonia." We sprawled under the 
trees and talked of salmon until it was 
time to leave for Bariloche, where an 
old cargo DC-.t would take us to Ticrra 
del I'uego. 

Darwin was the explorer who made 
Ticrra del I'uego famous, but it was 
Magellan who named it the Land of Fire. 
Sailing the forbidding palisades of Pata- 
gonia. Magellan had tacked his fragile 
I'ir/on'ti into the wild strait that bears 
his name. He and his men wondered at 
the aboriginal fires on the headlands 
and beaches and named that windy 
waste Ticrra del l iicgo. 

Nine hours below Buenos Aires, we 
circled Rio Gallegos and descended to 
refuel. Our lumbering DC-3 was already 
committed to its landing roll when the 
air was suddenly filled with geese. Both 
the aircraft and the geese miraculously 
escaped disaster. The pilot came hack 
grinning and cursing. " ho 
casually explained. " Kiiikaiu-.s were 
bunched up all over the runwas." We 
looked weakly at each other and un- 
buckled our seat belts. 

There were no field lights on the liny 
runway at Rio Gallegos, and the Pata- 
gonian geese had returned to surround 
the aircraft- “Between those kaikoiH's 
and no field lights." we asked the pilot, 
“what happensdown here when sou run 
out of daylight?" 

The man frowned and looked down 
at his feel. "You make your Act of Con- 
trition," he answered, “and then you 
make your landing." 

At last Ticrra del Fuego was ahead, 
barren and olive-colored and lost in line 
squalls. Our twilight landing at Rio 
Grande was made in a 50-knot cross- 
wind that held the ragged windsock as 
light as a sausage. All night the wind 
howled over the village and the kelp- 
stained tidal beaches. Morning squalls 
drummed slcel on the roof of the oil 
company mcs.s hall where we had break- 
fast. Gusts of wind rattled pebbles on 
the windows: some buildings had wood- 
en wind-fences to break its force. We 

I oMiiuieil 
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London Fog's answer 
It) w hat the 
well-dressed man will wear 
in <niy weather: 
this e.vpcrth' tailored coat 
in Dacron* polyester and cotton plaid. 


M07 IJHO.XDWAY. NEW VOUK 18. N.Y. 
A Division of IJtirlin^ion Indtislries 
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Itiirlmglnii 


FOR VOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N Y- 



The iiKilfre d' nods oppronal ... 

wlirn yon order (Irent Western Clutinpapne. After all. ho knows it 
Jia.s hcMi aw.-irdod si.v Enropo.on medals! For five generation.^. Hreat 
Wosforn li.as hold an lionorod jilai-e on the wine li-^ts of Amerien's 
fine hotels, re^t.'iurants .and oluhi, 
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PATAGONIA conlinurd 



OOK'T St VSGl(t...tSl( FOR HRIG & HAIG ■ NO riHERWHlSAYGOtS INTO ANY BOTTU , 

BltNOtO SCOTCH WHISKY. 66.6 RROOF • 60TTIE0 IN SCOTIAND • RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTO.. N.Y. 


were told that it was a normal midsum- 
mer morning. 

[.caving the village we went inland 
across the pampas toward the ranch 
that controlled the Rio Grande. Wind 
whistled around our trucks while we 
drove, and. when we climbed out to fish, 
it shrieked around our bodies. Our rods 
dipped and wavered in the wind, and 
sometimes whole casts hovered over the 
river without falling. Our hosts fished 
five-inch copper spoons that rifled out 
into the w ind, lost their velocity, stopped 
in midair, and came back with the wind 
into the current. We took line six-pound 
river browns and rainbows in good num- 
bers, but the bigger sea-run browns es- 
caped us. 

Our hosts at the ranch were disap- 
pointed. "This is a terrible shame." 
they said, pointing to our six-pound 
river fish. "Such three-kilo specimens 
arc nothing when the sea trout arc 
taking." 


O n our last morning in Tierra del 
Fuego. the sun flickered weakly 
through low- ragged clouds and the w-ind 
seemed less fierce. When we dropped 
down into the riser bottoms, improbable 
(locks of flamingos rose ahead of our 
trucks. It was an omen. The sea-run 
browns were in the river and taking. 
They slashed at our streamers until the 
hooks were stripped of their feathers. 
Our rods doubled over, and w'c stumbled 
and ran downriver after hooked fish. 
Reels rasped and jammed under the 
strain. Lines were lost when unseen trout 
ran our reels into the backing, and flies 
were wrenched from 15-pound leaders 
on the strike. Some fish were landed, 
several over eight pounds, and wc laid 
their great sea-armored length in the 
grass until exhaustion and the cold rain 
drove us from the river. 

That night our host raised his cognac. 
"You must return again when our sea 
trout are running." We raised our glass- 
es and drank to that prospect. "Wc 
have two legends that will help.” added 
his wife. "The legends of inicliay and 
male." 

"We've sampled both.” we said. 

Our host shrugged and spread his 
hands. "Then you will return to Pata- 
gonia and our Land of Fire," he said, 
laughing, "because two legends together 
make it inevitable." 

Two legends — plus those fish, end 




Th« stately, balconied Tourist Class Dining Room. 




Tourist Class cabins combine beauty with comfort. 


The delightful Tourist Class Children's Room, 


e sumptuous First Class Main Lounge. 


Here's your first glimpse of the 
breathtaking French elegance you H 
find all over the world's longest ship. 

There’s so much more to enjoy. 
Yo urs is a gourmet’s journey 
through the storied dishes of French 
cuisine. Courteous French service 
treats you as an honored guest in 

See your frovef agent now. Ask 
for free brochures on the fiance and 
the Flondie. Or write to French Lino, 

610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


a great French chateau. These ‘‘ex- 
tra (lays in France” on your voyage 
can be the most unforgettable expe- 
rience of your whole European trip. 

BOOK NOW on the magnificent France or the 
intimate Flandre. Coming sailings from New 
York: France, Aug. 30. Flandre, Sept. 6. 
France, Sept. 13. Flandre, Sept. 25. 

All sailifigt at reduced T hriff -Season rates. 
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bridge/ Charles Goren 



An orderly route to slam 


S ome hands arc easy to play because they present only a 
single problem. Others are difficult because the declar- 
er has a number of possibilities to consider; but even these 
complex hands become much easier if you take on only one 
problem at a time, being sure you start out with the proper 
move. 

As an example, here Is a hand I watched New York Build- 
er Percy Uris play for a grand slam during a weekend rub- 
ber bridge game at the summer place of Abe Wechsler. cof- 
fee merchant turned restaurateur. I happened to be cut out. 
Lord Sholto Douglas, board chairman of British Eurof>ean 
Airways, was Uris' partner; Wechsler was paired with Les- 
ter Bachner. attorney and member of the board of the Drey- 
fus bund. Although not widely known in tournament cir- 
cles. all play an expert brand of bridge. 

Both suits nilnerabli' 



3« PASS 44i PASS 

4A PASS 6V PASS 

7V PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of spades 


North's jump bid in a new suit showed a sure game and a 
possible slam. After South rebid his diamond.s. North knew 
his partner had 1 0 cards in the red suits. With South's black- 
suit losers certainly taken care of by his own top cards. 
North correctly estimated his fillers in the red suits as worth 
the jump to slam. The course of the bidding assured South 
that his partner held the king of hearts, so he carried on to 
bid the grand slam. 

On winning the opening lead with dummy's king of 
spades. South exhibited perfect technique by solving one 
problem at a time, in the proper order. First on the list was 
the trump suit. If either opponent held five trumps, South 
could do something about it providing his first lead re- 
vealed that player to be East. So. at trick 2. North’s king of 
hearts was cashed. When both opponents followed, declarer 
was assured that neither could hold more than four trumps, 
so he could afford at least one spade ruff. He led a low 
spade from dummy and trumped it. 

South's next task was to find out whether East held four 
trumps originally, in which case a finesse against the heart 
jack would be needed. So Uris laid down the ace of hearts 
and. when everybody followed, he also cashed the queen, 
drawing East's last trump. 

Now it was time to think about the diamond suit. South 
had already discarded one diamond on the first spade. He 
had a readymade discard for another on North's spade ace. 
The third diamond loser would disappear if dummy’s last 
spade could be set up. If not. South could still hope to fi- 
nesse for the queen of diamonds or drop it. He moved in the 
latter direction by cashing the diamond ace. Next, he led 
to dummy's king of clubs, cashed the spade ace and dis- 
carded another diamond. Then he led the fourth round of 
spades and trumped it. When the .spades split. South sim- 
ply went to dummy's high club, discarded another diamond 
on the long spade and made the last two tricks and the grand 
slam. It would have been easy to fall into the trap of trying 
to cash two top diamonds, then di.scarding dummy’s third 
diamond on the queen of clubs and ruffing a diamond, Or 
the alternate trap of relying on the diamond finesse. Obvi- 
ously, neither of these lines would have succeeded. 

EXTRA TRICK 

There's no such thing as an extra trick if you bid a grand 
slam. But there can be an extra chance to make that vital 
13th trick, and it pays big dividends to find it. emd 



Here’s the most carefree, tnml)le-frcc 
way you've ever seen to show color 
slides. The new Kodak CIaroisei. 
Projcctc»r makes slide shows half the 
work and twice tlie fun! Here's why: 

The unique SO-slide revolving tray 
lets you enjoy twice as many slides at 
each sitiim; as tloe.s the averaije 
jMoifctur. And iv takes you ujtly a 


second to put it on or take it ofT. 

The stnootli-working t^avity feed 
makes jamniiny almost impossible. 
And slides can't spill . . . even if you 
drop the tray I 

'i'he projector can ptit on the whole 
show automatically. Or, a flick of the 
fint'er selects any slide you want. And 
editing is as simple: just lift any slide 


from its shn ! Remote control lets you 
fme-focus, advance anti reverse from 
up to 12 feet away. A lighted kev- 
board at the rear makes automatic 
and manual controls easy to operate 
in the dark. 

Be sure to see the Kodak Caroi'sel 
J’rojcctor at your dealer's soon. Less 
than $150. 



Trays store like books! Just Changes like a phonograph Lighted keyboard control! Vary the speed! 5-, 10-, 20-scc. 

drop them in their individual record! Unique revolving tray Simple push-button controls automatic intervals, 

jackets and store on a shelf. slips on and oil in a second. can lx; seen easily in the dark. or manual change. 

YOU CAN OEPENO ON THE NA-M E KODAK Pfict SuhjfC! tO ch(t>lgf Ulthout notUf. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Roches te r 4, N. Y. 

E^J0Y WALT DISNEY’S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 






Fashioned for the Lively Americans by Dan River 


All points pile up for shirts in Dan River Wash &. Wear Cottons. They're so easy to care for. Just wash, dry (even 
tumble dry)— and don, They come out so wrinkle-free most people don’t bother ironing at all.They've got the jump 
over most shirts. Why? These favorites score with >Nrtn ki:SHED with Dri-Don by 1 A A 'VJ r\717 
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golf/ Jack Nicklaus 




8ACKSWING: Thc Stance is very open The dub Is 
kepi law (solid line) an<l outside, compared to the 
normal explosion (dotted line). Swing stops at X. 


DOWNSWING: Cliihliead comes in from outside 
(solid line). Club face is open. Sand is struck an 
inch behind the hall, and hall is "skimmed" out. 


A delicate 
shot that does 
something no 
big blast can 


The delicate, soft explosion shot from a trap is a dilhcult one for most golfers, 
chiefly because they approach it with great uncertainly. They are tempted to chip 
it. then templed to blast it, and end up in a mental funk doing neither. Yet it is 
an e.xccllent shot when you are trapped ne.xt to the green and the pin is positioned 
so near thc trap, say within 20 feet, that you cannot play a full, conventional 
explosion. 

It is most important to rcaliitc that this shot is not simply a reduced version 
of the explosion. It requires a technique entirely its own. Address the ball with a 
wide-open stance. Play it off thc left foot, with the blade of your sand wedge 
turned very open. Turning thc blade in this fashion brings the heavy flange more 
into play, encouraging the club to bounce off the .sand instead of digging deep 
into it. Start the shot by taking the club back to the outside and on a fairly low 
plane. In other words, do not swing it up as abruptly as you would for the con- 
ventional explosion shot. On the downswing, hit the sand about an inch behind 
the ball and ‘•skim" the ball out, taking very little sand underneath it and keeping 
your wrists firm on the follow-through. This will give you greater control. The 
skimming action is created almost automatically by thc fact that you have opened 
up the blade at address and kept it on a low plane during (he backswing. To de- 
termine how hard you should swing at this shot, imagine (hat it is a normal chip 
shot about 50% longer than the shot that faces you. One final word: be extremely 
careful not to move your head or body. This is one of the most exacting shots 
that a golfer must face. Nothing is sure to spoil it quicker than moving the head. 

CI963 lock Nxklfiui. All rush’s r«Mived 
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HARNESS RACING / Kenneth Rudeeir 


Blanket of gold for a border raid 


: t|l< 
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F ircvvorks bangeil and tlared along 
iho back'itrctch in salute to the in\ isi- 
blc man and his magical horse. The> 
came jogging up the track to tlic pad- 
dock at New V ork's Roosevelt Racewa> . 
as the largest harness racing audience 
but one in American annals — 53.279 be- 
mused souls cheered them on. For 
most of the spectatoi s. I)ri\ er Keith Wa- 
ples and his sturd> bro\Mi trotter. Tie 
Silk, had assumed form and substance 
onl> a fevs moments earlier when they 
seized \ictory for Canada in our most 
glamorous race, the S50.000 Roosevelt 
International, from Driver Stanley Dan- 
cer and the favored native son. Su Mac 
Lad. by a neck. 

Tic Silk wore a shimmering blanket of 
“spun gold." as the announcer put it. 
and Wapics a huge grin. ’‘Bravo!" cried 
a Latin type when WapIcs dismounted. 


“Murr-ci." replied the bald, blue-eyed 
Canadian, diving linguistically mio the 
spirit of the all'air. 

Fearful that he would vanish at the 
stroke of midnight, a reporter hurried to 
Waples. and was given a qui/zical look. 
"This is the first lime the press has ever 
talked to me in New \'ork." he said smil- 
ingly. Waples is 3S. the father of four, 
has been driving trotters in Canada and 
the U.S. since he was 12 (starting at Ca- 
nadian county fairs), lives in Victoria 
Harbour, Ontario and claims he is "Just 
average" as Canadian drivers go. 

"I won two races last night at Wood- 
bine. Ontario." he said, "and flew in to 
New 'I'ork to drive Tie Silk. I’d forgot- 
ten my w hip, so I borrowed one from an 
American driver- had to use it. too. 
That Tie Silk was full of trot. vVe lay 
fifth most of the distance. Me wanted to 


get out from the rail a couple of times, 
but w'c were boxed in and couldn't get 
loose until we were coming up to the 
mile. Then we closed in behind Su Mac. 
and I fell we had it won at the head of 
the stretch." They did. hut only by an 
all-out drive to the wire. 

What Waples (pronounced like Na- 
ples) did not need to explain is that 1 ie 
Silk is so familiar to U S. racing fans 
that on this crisp, starlit evening he was 
more st.n>ed thtin seen and appreciated, 
like the steps of one's house. Tic Silk is 
approximately as C anadian as beaten 
biscuits and country ham. Me was bred 
in the Kentucky Blucgrass and "made" 
as a colt by the superb Cirand Circuit 
trainer. Ralph Baldwin (Canadian born 
himself ). Touchy of mouth and capricious 
of manner. Tie Silk was nursed to sec- 
ond place in the 1959 llamblelonian 
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Ov«r tfM tin* slipped a pair 
Qf Canadians to plunder 
our rich International Trot 


Slake by Baldwin, After The Haniblcto- 
nian he was sold north for S40.(X)0 to the 
Miron brothers of Quebec, who have a 
large racing stable. 

Tic Silk was always a good trotter but, 
because of his hypersensitive mouth, 
never ol the first rank. He could not he 
rated; he raced on his own terms and 
judgment. But as the best Canadian- 
owned trotter he became the perennial 
C'anadian International entry, finishing 
sixth to Hairos II in 1960 and third to 
Su iVfac laid last year. Last September he 
broke a bone in his left front ankle, but 
this soon healed. He was tirst given to 
Wapics to train in F ebruary, 

Although he had increased his lifetime 
earnings to a fat S265.370, with money 
finishes in sizable races. Tie Silk was 
considered no great threat to the Ameri- 
can pair of Porterhouse and Su Mac Lad 


in the International. Fxccpl for long- 
shot players, who got a price of 10 to I 
on him. the Roosevelt crowd did not 
give him a thought. After all. the 4-year- 
old Porterhouse had set a world record 
of 2:32. .3 for the International distance 
the week before, defeating in that race 
Su Mac himself. And Su Mac. an 8-year- 
old hay gcUling. was considered "short'’ 
in that event, havmgjust recovered from 
(’nc of his many quarter-crack injuries. 
He wa.s to be ready for a supreme effort 
in the International. 

Stveed and on-thc-lraek experience 
rested with the Tankce (rotters. For 
glamour one looked not to Tic Silk, 
certainly, but to the European horses; 
Italy's Newstar, winner of the premier 
Continental race, the Prix d'Amerique; 
France's Nicias Grandchamp; Belgium's 
Mon Poulot; Germany's [•idclstedter; 
to New Zealand's grande dame, the 1 1- 
ycar-old marc. Ordeal; to the mysterious 
Thomas .Atkyns from Argentina, who 
ultimately arrived, after many adven- 
tures. too late to race. 

Roosevelt's demon talent scouts have 
a knack for spotting foreign trotters of 
eccentric tastes and habits, first it wa.s 
France's artichoke-eating Jamin. power- 
ful w inner of the inaugural International 
of 1959. Last year it was Kracovie. who 
pined until given a goal as stable com- 
panion. While this was not a vintage 
year for ecceniricily. it had ns moments. 
Eidclstedtcr was a frisky beast; lie jaunti- 
ly kicked five teeth afloat in the mouth 
of his groom on the air journey to the 
L.S. At the barn reserved for foreign 
horses he was fond of poking his head 
through the door and taking a nip at 
every arm within biting range. A creature 
of wide-ranging appetites, he licked hon- 
ey from a can for dessert. All the in- 
vaders were said to he high-spirited. 
" J'hcy are very gay." reported one hiiro- 
pcaii newsman, employing the dictionary 
meaning of the word. "Eidclstedtcr has 
never been more vivid than he is right 
here." he added. 

About the race, however. Hidelsledter’s 
driver, Johannes rromming, spoke for 
all foreign drivers when he said. "We 
fear the Amtri/icitur." Nobody was con- 
cerned about V^aples and Tie Silk, and 
they were decidedly inconspicuous 
through a good part of the race. It was 
Su Mac, leaving from No. 3 post, who 
looked the most vivid as he brushed three 
horses wide to take the lead just past the 


first turn. Poiicrhouse had drawn the 
rail position and staved there, trolling 
beautifully. Nicias Grandchamp hung 
on the rim between Su Mac and i’orter- 
house- and stayed there and stayed 
there. When he broke gait in the nc\t-to- 
lasl turn, just after the S/i-mile mark, he 
may have upset Porterhouse. f'That cost 
Porierhoiise the race." said his driver, 
Larle Avery, later.) Tic Silk, after a 
comfortable, ground-saving journey, 
breezed up behind Su Mac approach- 
ing the mile and simply outtrotied him 
in the stretch. The early brush had cost 
Su Mac dearly. 

Still, the finish was thrillingly close. 
You could have heard a mink stole drop 
in the track’s glass-enclosed dining room 
and clubhouse areas, where a host of 
lacquered ladies and their white-tied es- 
corts breathlessly waited for the numbers 
to be posted. There was a gasp and a 
roar when Tie Silk's was put up. -And 
then there was U'aples. invisible no long- 
er. a man of flesh and blood and. now, 
considerable international fame, grin- 
ning his wav to the winner's circle. He 
may still be grinning. 

• 

With the International past, trotting 
fans now turn to the most important 
race of all, next H’eclncsdav's Hanihfc- 
tonian, at Du Quoin, 111. Rarely have so 
many first-class colls and fillies clamored 
for backing. Rarely, indeed, have they 
been so unpredictable. News that (driver 
Sanders Russell has purchased 28 tickets 
for friends for Hambletonian Day was 
the clincher for some observers. They arc 
sure Russell's Hoot Mon colt. A.C.’s 
Viking, winner of U) of 11 races this 
year, is going to be the winner. Russell 
did not invite his guests out just to see 
the Du Quoin fair. But for other specu- 
lators there remain some nagging ques- 
tions. \\ ill Impish, off form recently, re- 
gain the incomparable turn of speed 
she displayed as a 2-ycar-old? \\ ill Safe 
.Mission accelerate his recent sharp iitt- 
provcnient under Joe O'Brien's careful 
hand? VN'ill those marvelous fillies. Sprite 
Rodney. Spry Rodney and Worth Seein, 
find the stamina to go with their un- 
doubted speed? Will foxy John Simpson 
astonish us once more (as he did in The 
Messenger Stake (his spring with a 71 I 
upset victory ) by scoring with his slow ly 
developing Isaac? 

Oh, well, let's say it is going to be 
A.C.'s Viking. end 
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BOXING / Jack McKinney 


Sonny Liston: a smell 
of rain and victory 

A relaxed heavyweight challenger decks his sparring partners 
with punches and his hangers-on with laughs as he wraps up 
12 jolly weeks of training in New York’s Borscht Circuit 


At Si’ORTS Illustraied's nuiiicsi. Jink 
Ml Kinney of ihc Philadelphia Daily News 
wenl to South Fnihhtirf!, .V . to "li ain" 
with Sonny Liston. McKinney, an ania- 
tetir ho.xef and longtime confidant of the 
hcovywcight challenger, spent eight days 
in Liston's tracks. Here is his report: 

T sso-lwenty on the nose; time to go 
home and slop up a little." Sonny 
Liston announced unexpectedly as he 
stepped off the scale. So The Bear came 
down from the mountain, cross and im- 
patient with the slow tread of time. 

After 12 weeks of hard exercise and 
clean living in the Catskills -relieved 
only by three short trips back to Phila- 
delphia Liston felt he was ready to 
beat I loyd Patterson tomorrow, and he 
chafes at the knowledge that tomorrow 
won't come until the evening of Septem- 
ber 25 in Chicago, weather permitting. 

1-iston‘s sparring partners didn’t try 
to hide their delight when the man they 
call The Bear made his sudden decision 
to conclude preliminary training at The 
Pines, a Borscht Circuit resort in South 
Lallsburg. N.Y., one week ahead of 
schedule. It meant a welcome break of 
three weeks and some odd days before 
mustering in again for the final ordeal at 
Sonny's formal camp in Aurora. III. 
'Three whole weeks, just think of it.” 


gushed Slim Jim Pobinson. a lanky, 
slick-moving veteran who had found 
himself in the unenviable position of 
being Liston's preferred sparmate. ’■In 
three weeks I might even be well again." 
Although he grinned when he said it. 
Robinson really wasn't jesting. Only 
three days earlier, one of Liston's club- 
bing hooks had torn a muscle in the 
lower right side of Slim Jim's rib cage. 

The temporary loss of Robinson's 
services might have had something to do 
with Sonny's abrupt defection from The 
Pines, but the prime motivation was the 
challenger's fear of becoming too sharp 
loo soon. 

"I don’t like this business of training 
six mcnlhs or even three months for one 
fight." Sonny told me one morning. "I 
can get my body ready for any tight in 
three weeks— four weeks at the most. 
IT never start this early again." 

During my days in South Fallsburg I 
saw clearly that Sonny is the -ahsolutc 
boss of his own training program. The 
chain ofeommand includes Advisor Jack 
Nilon. Camp Manager .Archie Pirolli. 
Trainer Willie Reddish and .Assistant 
Trainer Joe Pollino, but it begins with 
Sonny himself. "Don’t bother me with 
little details." he had instructed Pirolli. 
a nervous, owlish-looking little-detail 
man in his late 60s. "but make sure 


all the little details arc taken care of." 

Although it’s customary for the train- 
er to call days off. Liston reserved this 
decision for himself.and hcdidn'i abuse 
it. There was only one evening while 
I was in camp when he announced aft- 
er dinner. "We won't run tomorrow." 
and only one bleak morning when he 
declared, "No workout today. I smell 
rain." (It started coming down an hour 
later.) 

"Sonny knows what he's iloing." Red- 
dish assured me. "Some lighters have to 
be driven, but he's not one of them. He's 
got a remarkable sense of sclf-disciptine 
and, like he says, he knows his own body 
better than anyone." 

It’s a remarkable body, too, bulky in 
appearance when observed from a dis- 
tance of. say, 50 feel, but tightly knit 
and functionally proportioned for fight- 
ing when viewed at close range. Lor a 
big man. Liston's coordination is excep- 
tional. Occasionally he would poise him- 
self on the narrow apron of the outdoor 
training ring and scissors-kick his huge 
body up and over the top rope without 
using his hands— a standing high jump 
of better than four feel. 

When I first visited his camp. Sonny 
was using the track bed ofan abandoned 
railroad for his morning roadwork. His 
route measured four miles, up and back, 
and every quarter mile was punctuated 
by a road crossing, bounded on both 
sides by wire fencing three feet high. 
While his running companions would 
pull up short to straddle-climb these ob- 
stacles, Sonny would clear them on the 
run. like a steeplechase hurdler. 

B\ the lime I returned for my longer 
visit, he had switched to a shorter but 
even harder route over the hilly nine-hole 
golf course of The Pines. Here I con- 
firmed an earlier impression that Sonny 
runs duekfooied. his feet turning out 
w ith each forward step, like an exaggera- 
tion of the famed Charlie Chaplin walk. 
He never seemed to vary the pace of this 
rocking jog. but I found myself length- 
ening my own stride in vain attempt to 
keep up with him. 

"I.ookit the way that man sucks up 
them hills." gasped Raymond (Munsey) 
Munson, a 37-ycar-old noncombaiant 
member of Liston's entourage who 
proved his loyally and devotion by haul- 
ing himself out of bed every morning at 
4:45 sharp to run with the boss. "He 
don't look like he's going fast, but he 
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Who says an economy car has to drive like one? 


m The Triumph 1200 in the picture costs S 1949*— gets 
about35miIes per gallon— and parking it is very easy. 
So far, it’s like any good economy car on the market. 


feet. The styling by Michelotti would do any sports car proud. 
So would the luxurious finish, complete with real walnut dash 
(shown below) and bucket seats-both standard equipment. 


But drive the 1200, and you soon see the 
difference. It was engineered by the same 
team that designs Triumph sports cars. You 
can tell. By the higher top speed, for instance. 
By the 4 forward speeds. By the way it never 
feels underpowered. By the smooth, “inde- 
pendent suspension” ride. The 1200 is agile 
as a sports car— does a U-turn in a mere 25 



TRIUMPH 1200 


Test drive the Triumph 1200, in either 
convertible or sedan versions, at any of 
the 550-pIus Triumph dealers. You’ll 
see the difference sports car engineering 
can make in an economy car. 

*Th<; 1200 S«dan cotta $1699. Both prices P.O.E. plus 
state and/or local taxes. Slightly higher in West, Stand- 
ard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc.,U.S. ; 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Canada; Standard-Triumph (Can- 
ada) Ltd., 1462 Eglinton Ave. West, Toronto 10, Ont. 



MAN 

SIZE 

way to 
stop 

perspiration 

odor! 


^fROKE PROTECTS ROUND-THE-CLOCK! 




One stroke of Mennen Speed Stick is so man-size, It 
protects almost 3 times the area of a narrow roll-on 
track. It’s the dry deodorant men like! Clean, fast and 
neat— just turn dial, up pops stick ! No drip or damp- 
ness, no tackiness, no messy rub-in. One stroke daily 
protects you round-the-clock! Won’t irritate normal 
skin or stain clothes. And the scent— all man ! 

MENNEN SPEED STICK 

goes on wide... goes on dry 
The Deodorant for Men 
S 
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BOXING . ommued 

keeps getting farther and farther away.” 

Munsey, \vho is in charge of some- 
thing or other not clearly defined, is a 
charter member of the tight little group 
Liston refers to afTectionately as Bums. 
Incorporated. The others are Bill Morc- 
lield. a likable, youthful-looking 36-ycar- 
old cook. %vho closed up his own small 
restaurant in West Philadelphia to take 
charge of the training table at South 
f'allsburg: Teddy King.a 52-year-old cx- 
featherweight. who doubles as Sonny's 
equipment manager and official photog- 
rapher: Reddish, the 4.^-year-old former 
heavyweight who succeeded the Uiic Jim- 
my Wilson as Liston's trainer back in 
.April of 1958; and Poliino, 51. who is 
respected by fight people as a cut man 
but is valued even more by Liston for 
his flair for comedy and his depend- 
ability as a straight man in Sonny's im- 
provised skits. 

The joke gels old 

In their most publicized production, 
Liston would feign rage over some make- 
belic\c transgre.s.sion of Pollino's (usu- 
ally nonpayment of a debt or embezzle- 
ment of the camp’s petty cash fund). 
Liston would climax a healed exchange 
of words by clouting Poliino and knock- 
ing out several teeth. (The straight man 
vi-ould catch the blow expertly with his 
palm alongside his face and spit out sev- 
eral white beans.) Poliino would stagger 
hack, pick up a coiucniently placed golf 
club or baseball bat and make for Liston 
wildly, whereupon Sonny would produce 
a pistol and shoot Poliino down in his 
tracks (with blank cartridges). The act 
horrified at least a dozen visiting writers 
before f.iston and Poliino finally retired 
it because they fell it had been too widely 
reviewed in print to be effeclivc any 
longer. 

Sonny's muscular humor manifested 
itself often during my slay. His morning 
walks into the town of South Lallsburg 
always ended at Vince’s Barber Shop, 
where he would signal his arrival by 
walking up to the cash register, hitting 
the no-sale button and removing all the 
paper money. Once he peered through 
the doorway of the town’s liveliest sa- 
loon and yelped. ■‘Why. Floyd, what arc 
you doing in there?" After my first cou- 
ple of days at The Pines the paying guests 
began greeting me with "Hiya, Bobo” 
and "Good luck. Bobo.” Munsey ex- 
plained it. "Whenever they ask Sonny 
who the while fighter is, he tells 'em 


END HIDDEN DANGERS 

OF 


FRONT-END SAG 



'‘Bottoming” on bumps and pot- Wheel shimmy at high speeds is 
holes is eliminated by Front Load- ended with Front Load-Levelers 
Leveler stabilizing untts. holding wheels in alignment. 

with New Monroe 
FRONT Load-Leveler"^ 

STABILIZING UNITS 


Front-end sag takes its toll on every car. It begins when springs 
take a “set,” and changes the entire geometry of your steering 
system. Wheels continually get out of line, and shimmy at high 
speeds. Tires are virtually destroyed. Steering becomes difficult. 
Control of your car is dangerously reduced. Now you can end 
front-end sag, without costly spring repair, make your car ride 
better than brand new, and prolong tire life with new Front 
Load-Lcveler stabilizing units by Monroe. Installed in place of 
your present front shock absorbers, Front Load-Levelers give 
firm support to sagging springs and compensate for “set.” They 
give your car extra stability, for sure-footed 
^ cornering and a safer, more comfortable, 
more economical ride. You’ll marvel at the 
improved roadability you’ll get with new 
Monroe Front Load-Levelers. Have a set 
^55 installed in less than thirty minutes where 
have your car serviced. 

LOOIf FOR THE /MONROE DE/MONSTRATOR BARREL! ’ ^ 

World's largest maker of ride control 
products including Monro-Matic® shock absorbers. 

MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Monroe. Michigan • tn Canada, Monroe- 
Acme Ltd.. Toronto, Ont. • In Mexico. MEX-PAR. Box 2815A. Mexico City 
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DESEt/eX/ 


compouhdeci Mfh undecylenk 
acid, a standatd 
Afhlefe's Foot Tf-e^ment 
used by the us. ARMY! 


MEDICAL SCIENTISTS REPORT: 

'‘amazing results” “dramatic improvement”* 


Probably nowhere is tlie control 
of athlete’s fool more important than 
in the Army, Navy ami Air Force, 
with millionsor men in service. 'Phanks 
to a remarkable preparation, it no 
longer is the problem it once was. 

'I’he treatment 'undeeylenic acid 
is so simple and dependable, it is 
now a standiird Athlete’s Foot 'Prcal- 
ment used by the U.S. Armed Forces! 


Whul Desenex does 
Desenex seeks oul, attacks and kills 
not only common athlete’s foot fungi, 
but also checks bacteria that often 
cause more stubborn cases. Mad- 
dening itch is relieved, healing rap- 
idly promoted. Simply use De.senex 
Ointment at night; Powder during 
day. H's guaranteed In irork or 
money hack! Desenex — at all drug 
counters. 


This De.senex treatment is also 
most often prc-s-<rj/»eda/it/ rei om mended 
by physicians, for it works where 
others often fail. It promises new 
freedom from athlete's foot itching, 
pain and danger of spreading, us evi- 
denced by clinical studies involving 
over GllOO men and women.’ 


’Clinical results were de.scribed 
professionally as “dramatic,’’ ‘’im- 
mediate,” even ’‘amazing.” Key fads 
from the.se studies by leading Jios- 
pitals, medical schools and clinics 
are available to your physician or 
your foot specialist. 
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A SANDLOT SHORTSTOP'S 
2 MOST IMPORTANT 
PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 



No coach would c%cr let a baseball plavcr. 
amateur or professional, go to but \sithout 
\scaring a helmet. 

l or equ.dl> important reasons, neither 
'AOiiUl he cser permit his team to take to the 
licld without wcarini: aliiletic supporlei 

I sen in casual games, where sour lads 
choose up sides, on plasground or vacant 
lot. the risk of strain or damage to the most 
delicate muscles and cords in the male body 
is equally serious. 

The possible consequences in later life arc 
such, th.il no son of yours should ever par- 
ticipate. in an> sport, without the support 
that a Bike offers to one of his body’s most 
vital areas. .-JsA' any (oucli. 
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f Smoke 

BOND 

STREET 

Ihc lu'fji- lohacni 
Ihliuuvlil 



"The finest golf lessons in print" . . . 
Ben Hogan's THE MODERN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF 

Onlv S,T7s to Sports Illustrated readers .Send 
v.n.r order to SPdRlS M I I STRATI \\ 
540 North Miehigan Avc.. Chicago 11. III. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Sci-nre Find. Holme SuF.l.ncc Th.,1 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

yoF the first time science has found a 
iirw healing suhsianco with the astoni.shing 
ability to shrink homnrrhuiiis and to relu-vc 
pain. Tluiusanils have been relieved — without 
rei^iTt to surgery. 

In casp after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual rcduvtiuu tshnnkage) took 
plU'O. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that siilTrrcrs mailc astonishing 
stati'nients like "Piles have ceased to be a 
priddend " 

The secret is a new healing suhstance 
(Bii'-Iiynci)- discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now availaLle in sup- 
poHiiory or oinlmciit form under the name 
I’r>-ptir<iiion A.sk for it at all drug 
counters. 


BOXING 

vtvu’rc Bobo Olson." Munsov disclosed, 
glancing significantiv at inv hairline. 

.Sonnv had his profound moments, 
too. Once, after the morning run. I no- 
licod him staring intcnllv at .lames Me- 
(‘ailer. a former college I’lillhack wlio 
won the National -N.M hcavvweiglu 
championship in 1956 and now plans to 
further a professional career under the 
managemom of Jack Nilon, "Tell me 
something, will voii'.’" Sonnv linally 
isked. “Why does a collcgc-educaled guy 
j.ke \oii want to be a lighter'.'" 

McCarter hesitated for a moment he- 
forc answering. "Well, it’s one way to 
make a lot of money in a hurrv ." he said. 
I ision rejected that reasoning with a 
scow 1. "W hat’s the good of making a lot 
of money in a IniiTy if you don't know 
what you’re doing by the time you get 
;o spend it’.*" he demanded. Before Mc- 
( al ter could answer. Sonny began a fa- 
miliar disserlalion on brain damage. 

The cups of the brain 

"Sec. the dilTcrent parts of the brain 
set in little cups like this." he declared, 
placing the knuckles of one list into the 
grooves between the knuckles of his oth- 
er list, ”\S'hen you get hit a terrible shot 

pop! — the brain Hops out ofihem cups 
and you’re knocked out. Then the brain 
^etlles back in the cups and you come to. 
But after this happens enough times, or 
sometimes even once if the shot’s hard 
enough, (he brain don’t settle back right 
n them cups, and that’s when you start 
needing oilier people to help you get 
.irouiul." 

On another morning Sonnv philoso- 
phi7cd about the monotony ol' training. 
■'When that bell rang this morning I felt 
so la/y 1 didn't want to hear it. Ak hat’s 
the difTcrence if I tell myself just this 
once I don't hear it'.'' I asked myself. ’Be- 
cause there’s another bell ringing about 
now just a couple huiulred miles from 
here and I’aiterson’s hearing that one.’ 1 
told myself. That’s the way it has to be 
from here on in. I'll hear my bell and 
he’ll hear his bell and we’ll both gel up 
and do just about the same thing and 
keep doing it until it linally comes up 
the night wc both hear the same bell and 
we're inside those ropes together with 
the whole rest of the world looking in 
from the outside. 

"Someday ilicy'll write a blues song 
.list for tigluers." .Sonny 1 ision predicted 
dreamily. "It’ll be for slow guitar, soft 
trumpet and a bell." end 
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TENNIS / Walter Bingham 


Young man with will of win 


The rarefied atmosphere at 7,400 feet has long made it risky for foreign players to take on Mexico’s Davis 
Cuppers at home, but an even more potent Mexican peril today is an agile whirlwind named Rafael Osuna 


A ccording to Australia's shrcvsd Har- 
ry Hopman, the two toughest places 
in which to compete for the Davis Cup 
are Italy and Mexico. Last year Italy's 
cuppers proved the first part of this the- 
orem when they knocked the U.S. out 
of play in Rome. During the past month 
Mexico has sustained the second part 
by defeating first the .Americans and 
then the Yugoslavs to become the .Amer- 
ican Zone cup champions for the first 
time ever. 

Excitable crowds and a rarefied at- 
mosphere arc two prime dangers fac- 
ing foreigners in Mexico City, accord- 
ing to llopman. but this year there is a 
third and more dangerous factor: the 
small whirlwind named Rafael Osuna. 
who. with his partner, Antonio Palafox. 
knocked the Yugoslavs out of conten- 
tion last week in three almost effortless 
matches. 

Young (23) Osuna is not ntuch to 
look at. About five feet 10, with a loose- 
jointed walk, he carries his shoulders 
hunched and his chin pointed up. Me 
has large, sad eyes, a bony nose, crook- 
ed teeth and shiny black hair. When he 
walks onto a tennis court he has the air 
of a little boy about to take a licking. 
The result is that the gallery, even out- 
side Mexico, is almost instantly on his 
side. 

The number of lickings this superb 
young athlete has taken in recent years, 
however, is small— and growing smaller. 
Two years ago he teamed with Dennis 
Ralston to win the doubles at Wimble- 
don. then beat Barry .MacKay in the 
Davis Cup matches. Last year in the 
American Zone finals in Cleveland he 
won his first singles and the doubles to 
give .Mexico u 2-( lead gm'ng into the 
linal day. 

Osuna reached the semifinals of the 
nationals at Forest Hills last summer, 
only to lose to Australia's Roy Emer- 



THE WHIRLWIND IN A RELAXED MOMENT 


son. the tournament winner. This year 
at Wimbledon his fantastic agility made 
him the No. I crowd-pleascr of the tour- 
nament. 

Osuna is exciting to watch, He has in- 
credibly quick reactions. "I have seen 
him volley shots that are already past 
him." says Pancho Contreras, the Mexi- 
can cup captain. Osuna also has balance, 
touch and speed, the gifts of a champi- 
on, Me i.s an athlete first, a tennis player 
second. The first sport he took up was 
ping-pong. "I was 6." says Rafael, svhose 
father is an engineer in one of Mexico's 
leading oil firms. "My older brother Je- 
sus taught me. 1 was short and could not 
see over the tabletop, so I had to stand 
on soapboxes." B> the time he was 10 
Osuna had become, incredibly, the sixth- 
ranking ping-pong player in Mexico. 
"When you played him all you could sec 
was his head," recalls Contreras. "But 
he was quick, so quick." 

About that lime Osuna started play- 
ing a little tennis with Jesus, but he 
didn't like it. "It didn't come to my at- 
tention," he says. The family moved to 
Tampico for a few years, and Rafael 


played basketball, baseball, football and 
soccer there. He was especially good at 
basketball. When the Osunas returned 
to Mexico City. Rafael made the top 
basketball team at the Chapultepec 
Sports Center (where last week's cup 
matches were held ). even though he w’as 
many years younger than most of the 
other players. Osuna is still interested m 
all sports. Returning from Europe after 
a campaign that began in England and 
ended in Sweden last month, his first 
questions were: I ) How is Mickey Man- 
tle's leg'.’ 2) Who won the Griffith- Dupas 
fight? and 3) What happened to .Arnold 
Palmer in the PG.A? 

B> the lime he was 18 Rafael had be- 
come good enough at tennis to enter the 
U.S. Junior championships. Later he got 
a full tennis scholarship to LSC. Me ar- 
rived in Los.AngcIc.s in the springof 1959. 
unable to sixiak a word of English, look 
a quick cram course and started classes 
that fall. Me wasn't a dedicated scholar. 
■■) wish I were out of school." he said 
recently, "but I'll probably wish 1 were 
hack in when I gel out." 

Osiina's college life is largely taken up 
by tennis. He rooms w ith rival Davis Cup- 
per Dennis Ralston and works on his 
game five hours a day. Hut at the mo- 
ment he has no long-range plans or am- 
bitions and is content lo be young and 
attractive to girls ("1 love them all") 
and to see all the places that tennis lakes 
him to. Now that he has triumphed in 
the Davis Cup, he has become something 
of a national hero— "the promise of 
Mexico" is how one Mexican woman 
put it. 

"Sometimes," says his friend Pancho 
Contreras. "Rafael does not care, and 
he will be beaten by a player of second 
rank. But when Rafael cares, it doesn't 
matter who is on the other side of the 
net. He is the best. He has tremendous 
w ill of win." cNo 
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FOOD / Pamela Knight 


To stay thin: eat canard 
a Torange 


Is the pleasure of eating well a hazard to the 
waistline? Not necessarily— many 
great dishes have fewer calories than pork and beans 


T he conscientious epicure is a man 
who all too often finds himself trapped 
between two fires: the flame of his desire 
to sample the great dishes of many coun- 
tries and the slow-burning inner fire 
caused by the calories he consumes. How 
much is too much? If he asks himself the 
question he will get no satisfactory an- 
swer. for reference books that list the 
calorie content of a baked Idaho, say. or 
steak medium rare are silent when it 
comes to gourmet food. 

Originally, calories were computed by 
placing foodstuff inside a small bomb 
which was then tilled with oxygen at high 
pressure and submerged in water. The 
food was then set on fire and burned to 
ashes. The temperature of the surround- 
ing water was measured, and the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature 
of one kilogram of water one degree 
centigrade was designated a calorie. 

Such a method seems hardly suitable 
for canard d I'urange, and no one wanted 
to go to the trouble of cooking a really 
great gastronomic dish only to burn it 
to a crisp in a hermetic explosion for 
the sake of science. Fortunately, calorie 
counting has become a less violent af- 
fair. A dish, whether as complicated as 
canard d /‘orange or as simple as steak, 


doesn't have to go into a bomb any- 
more, and calorie counts are now usually 
made from statistical tables based on 
food analyses. 

Calories have taken on a .somewhat sin- 
ister meaning in the popular mind: they 
arc now generally considered as indi- 
cators of how fat you are going to get if 
you eat certain foods rather than how 
much energy those foods can give you. 
Thus, the poor gourmet sits on the horns 
of a dilemma, contemplating on the one 
hand the joys of gastronomy and on the 
other the price he must pay. 

Let him take comfort now in certain 
facts. For one thing, when gourmet foods 
arc counted up for calorics, they turn 
out to be pretty much like any others in 
their capacity to nourish in just the right 
amount or. if carelessly handled, to 
overnourish. It would be difficult to eat 
a gourmet meal with greater calorie con- 
tent than that of a good old home- 
cooked dinner consisting of baked ham 
with black-eyed peas and candied yams, 
followed by a dish of ice cream and cake 
for dessert. 

Some foods, which because of their 
delicacy are associated with gastronomy, 
are almost Spartan in comparison with 
so-called plain foods. Abalone has 240 


calories for half a pound, whereas half 
that amount of simple spaghetti will 
provide you with the same number of 
calories. Caviar — the best black Russian 
king — comes 75calories toa tablespoon: 
a single cup of ordinary ginger ale counts 
150, and a chocolate malted will set you 
back 640. Even Jell-O has 100 calorics 
to a helping. That great and extremely 
rich delicacy, pate de foie gras, contains 
30 calories per teaspoon. You can get 40 
just by eating half a handful of stale 
crackers while waiting for your drink in 
the local bar. 

Equipped with a knowledge of the 
caloric content of the food he loves, 
what can the gourmet do to offset its 
waistline-building qualities? Since calo- 
ries are. after all. measurements of en- 
ergy, it would seem that the expenditure 
of energy should neutralize them. And, 
up to a point, it does. New York has at 
least one confirmed gastronome who has 
figured out a system that seems to work. 
It is simplicity itself: he opposes eating 
with exercise, and usually manages to 
come out even. 

Thus, on almost any evening, this gen- 
tleman can be seen, dressed in a black 
tie and a dinner jacket, a distinguished 
and very fit fiftyish, moving along at a 
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steady dogtrot, head high, arms bent 
and thrust forward, spring in his toes, 
on his way to his favorite f reneh restau- 
rant. About two hours later, back he 
comes, bounding along merrily in the di- 
rection of the evening's nightspot. 

On what he calls his “running nights" 
this man is all set for a high-caloric din- 
ner: smoked cel (385). emreidte a hi 
nuH'l/f (375 for the steak and 175 for the 
marrow ) with pommes gaufrettes (540), 
a half bottle of Gcvrcy-Chamberlin (180) 
and perhaps a chocolate mousse (400), 
He knows that 20 minutes' running each 
way will take care of about 850 calorics. 
If he has really overdone it. he will per- 
form an hour of the twist, which, along 
with competitive rowing, reaches one of 
the highest caloric-consumption figures 
science has been able to calculate. Thus, 
by the time he retires, he may have ex- 
pended nearly 2,000 of the 2,055 calorics 
he took in. 

There arc days when he walks in a lei- 
surely fashion to the restaurant of the 
evening, plays bridge after dinner and 
then takes a cab home. On such an eve- 
ning he eats an excellent meal in rea- 
sonable amounts — six cherrystones (65), 
chicken tarragon (250) with watercress 
(3), a piece of Pont I'Eveque (70). pre- 
ceded by a Martini and two Triscuits 
(140 plus 40) and accompanied by half 
a bottle of Pouilly-Fume (175). Total: 
743 calories. 

When the calorie intake is too high, 
whether from tournedos Rossini or 
cheeseburgers, the excess can be taken 
care of in any number of ways. Sweep- 
ing the floor of the restaurant, for ex- 
ample. will consume 84 calories an hour, 
and washing the dishes and ironing the 
table napkins will use up 59 an hour 
each. Listening to a lecture on physical 
fitness docs not help much (only 13 an 
hour), but riding a bicycle to the lecture 
and back will use up 180 to .300 calories 
an hour, depending on the hills. If you 
lecture on the subject yourself for an 
hour (without gestures) it will cost 85 
calories. Or one can work at a hobby: 
violin playing at 46 an hour, bookbind- 
ing at 81, carpentry at 180. Swimming 
burns from 300 (breaststroke) to 700 
(crawl). Rowing, running and twisting 
are the great caloric consumers, burn- 
ing off around 1.240 calories an hour, 
and mental work is the lea.st helpful 
(only 7 or 8), even less helpful than just 
standing still (20). end 


CALORIE COUNTS FOR GOURMET MENUS 


Hors d’oeuvres (average helpings) 


Plover'.s egg 40 

2 to .3 slices smoked salmon 90 

Melone con prosciutto 140 

.3 sardines a I'htiile 165 

Chinese pre.scrved egg 285 

1 uriichaut vinaigrette 336 

6 escargots a la bourguignonne 340 

Saucisson d'Arles .350 

Halfavocaclo with crab meat 3.^5 

Plats du jour 

Pigeon aux petits pois 175 

Pintado rotie 240 

Perdrix aux choiix 265 

Caille aux raisins 285 

Turbot pochc, sauce hollandaise 295 

Filet dc sole mcunicrc 317 

Half shad roc with two slices bacon 362 
Gigot d'agneau aux flageolets 391 

Cervelle au beurre noir 400 

Canard a I'orangc 405 


Homard froid mayonnaise 408 

Cuis.scs de grenouillc sautccs 420 

Jambon sauce madcrc aux cpinards 429 
Rate au beurre noir, 
pommes noijvcjlcs 471 

Viicllo tonnato 478 

Tniilc aux amandcs 508 

Tournedos Rossini, pommes frites 570 
Saumon pochc. sauce \crte. 
salade de concombres 616 

Plateau de fromages (1 ounce of each) 

American Brie 75 

French Brie 85 

Camembert 85 

Liederkranz 85 

Bel Pacse 90 

Roquefort 1 1 1 

Gruycrc 115 

Stilton 120 

Ciorgonrola 123 

Reindeer 155 


CALORIE 

CONSUMPTION (PER HOUR) 


About the house 




Dusting 

no 

Locksmithing 

117 

Sweeping hare floor 

84 

Bookbinding 

81 

Dishwashing 

59 

Drawing (standing) 

40 50 

Ironing (with five-pound i 

ron) 59 

Thinking 

7-8 

Dressing and undressing 

33 




25 30 

Physical exercise 


Writing 

20 


Standing relaxed 

20 

Running 

1.242 

Silting at rest 

15 

Rowing 

1 .240 



Wrestling 

980 

Hobbles and do-it-yourself 


Cycling (against wind) 

600 


Walking very fast (5.3 mph) 

565 

Sawing wood 

420 

Climbing 

400-900 1 

Woodcutting 

388 

Skating (quick ) 

300-700 

Stoncmasonry 

3.^0 

Swimming 

300 700 1 

Carpentry 

180 

Cycling 

1 80 3(K> 1 

House painting 

160 

W'ilking slowly (2.6 mph) 

115 

Metal work 

141 

Standing at attention 

16 


Jeon Mover's "The 

Hole ol (>e>ci>e enu A(i:«ciy in 


We-iihl Coni 

ol." publisheQ by low 

Sio’e College Htty Am*,, lowo 
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Supersailor and a soup tureen 

Wisconsin's Buddy Meiges achieved the seemingly impossible when he won the Mallory Cup three 
tirnes, but now he is passing up a fourth chance in order to prepare himself for the 1964 Olympics 


A ccniury and a half ago, in appreci- 
ation of services rendered at the Nile, 
the Sii/tiin of fcgypt presented to f-ord 
Nelson a seven-pound, curlicucd, solid 
silver soup tureen, full of soup, this im- 
pressive memento weighs 18 pounds, but 
it is rarely u-sed for this utilitarian pur- 
pose. To sailors all over North America 
it is known as the Mallory Cup, after 
Clifford D, Mallory, founder of the 
North American Yacht Racing Union, 
whose family in 1952 put it up as a prize 
for the best small-boat sailor on the 
continent, 

As a piece of silver, the Mallory Cup 
is 39 years older than the America’s Cup; 
as a trophy, it is equally or more diflicult 
to win. Winning it three times in a row 
means bucking outlandish odds, for 
Mallory Cup competition is not designed 
for repeal winners. A lengthy elimina- 
tion series in eight geographical areas 
of the U.S, and Canada decides the eight 
finalists, who then must meet in an eight- 
race. round-robin regatta. The tyise of 
boat used is changed each year; the 
actual boats must change hands daily to 
assure that it is the sailor, not the boat, 
that wins the series. So far, in 10 years, 
seven sailors have taken the cup home, 
but for (he last three years it has not 
budged from a living room in Lake Ge- 
neva, VVis., uhere it is the proud center- 
piece for a family of three- Harry 
C. Meiges Jr., 32 (a young man who 
likes chocolate milk and hamburgers 
more than he docs soup), his wife. Glo- 
ria. and Laura, their blonde baby daugh- 
ter. who fits neatly into the cup. 

That Harry Meiges. w hose friends call 
him Buddy, should have won the cup 
even once is surprising. In a sport whose 
protagonists are traditionally stereo- 
typed as mellowed and wealthy eastern 
sportsmen, he Is a decided anomaly, a 


hometown boy as midwestern as corn, 
cabbages or tlics in the summer. Buddy 
iVfciges began saving up for a sat/hvuK 
when he was only 5 years old by rowing 
passengers around the lake for lOc a 
trip. Today he supervises the activ ities of 
the Meiges boat works, which turns out 
the famous Meiges sailing scows, and 
acts as a one-man traveling advertising 
agency for the boats produced there. In 
addition, he heads up the junior sailing 
school on the lake, hunts ducks along 
its shores, races iceboats on its frozen 
winter surface and. between sailing and 
family, remains an unpreicntious local 
boy. "He don't even talk about sailing." 
says Mr. Macuba, who cuts Meiges' 
hair in Dell's Barber Shop downtown. 
"And he vvaits his turn in the chair same 
as everyone else." 

Patience is a virtue Meiges possesses 
in abundance: sailing superiority did 
not come easily. It was achieved through 
discipline as solid as his Dutch ancestry . 
as gradually as learning to read. "Lvery 
lime I get into a sailboat I learn some- 
thing." he says candidly, and he means 
it. His classroom, as a boy. was Lake 
Geneva. His lirst teacher was his father, 
a stern Dutch taskmaster who had built 
and raced boats all his life and who 
took notes on his son's tactics in every 
race. After each race there would be an 
examination. "Why did you tack here? 
Why didn't you trim there?" Meiges Sr. 
would demand. Meiges Jr. would have 
to come up with an answer. 

On June 15. 1946 the examinations 
really began to pay off. The tirst boat 
ever built by the Meiges linn, a 20-foot 
Class C scow named (after a 

wary, unpredictable duck), had been 
launched the night before. "We sneaked 
it down to the lake when no one was 
around." Meiges says now. ‘'We'd been 


working on that design for almost a 
year, but we really didn't know what wc 
had untd wc actually pul it in the water." 
I hat day. the opening of the season, 
their wary, unpredictable duck, with 
Buddy Meiges at the helm, flew home 
ahead of every other boat. Eleven races 
later, with 10 more first places, Mclgcs 
had won his lirst Lake Geneva sailing 
championship, 

Tlic pupil was also learning llic liner 
points of his subject, like the value quo- 
tient of soggy matches. On the downwind 
leg of one race. Meiges stuck a ciga- 
rette in his mouth, and his nearest com- 
petitor. looking over, saw him futilely 
trying to light it. As match after match 
was tossed aside the competitor grew 
more and more fascinated with Meiges' 
efforts to get a light and less and less 
concerned with the trim of his own sails. 
Mclgcs never did get the cigarette light- 
ed. but he Won the race. His competi- 
tor's spinnaker had collapsed for lack 
of attention. 

Five years later I lurry Mclgcs. the boat 
works, was in full bloom, and Harry 
’Vteiges. the sailor, also was blossoming 
in a big way, But in September 1951, 
Sailorman Buddy Meiges became a sol- 
dier in the U.S. Army. Light months 
later he landed in Korea. Ho didn't sail 
again for two years. 

"But the day I got out." he now re- 
calls w ith emphasis. “1 was back work- 
ing in the shop." The boat works had 
grown in his absence. Orders were pour- 
ing in faster than they could be tilled. 
Buddy Meiges began a service that has 
become a hallmark of the lirm. Between 
June and September 1954 ho pul well 
over 30.00U miles on his car, traveling to 
distant regattas to tune up boats, service 
them in any way possible and ofl’er tac- 
tical suggestions to their skippers. "C’us- 
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lomers or compciitois. ii niakcs no ilif- 
fcrcncc.” he says. "You ne\er know 
when a competitor is goinii to become 
a paying customer." 

He also got married and. with the 
coaching of liis wife Ciloria. who is her- 
self a first-class sailor, began sharpening 
the contpetilive sailing edge that luid 
dulled through inactivity. By the follow- 
ing summer that edge was keen enough 
to win the right Ui lepiesenl the Inland 
Lake Yachting Association at the 1956 
Area Six Eliminations for the Mallory 
Cup in Chicago. 

So far. all of Mclgcs* victories had 
been in his own scows; now things were 
about to change. The boat selected was 
a l.uders I.-16. chosen because it resem- 
bled the Blanchard Seniors that wore to 
be used in the finals in Seattle. Melges 
had hardly ever been aboard a kcelboat. 
much less raced one. But. with Gloria 
as crew, he won the first four races, 
took a second in the fifth and in so 
doing mathematically eliminated his 
competition. The rest of the regatta was 
called off. 


"We found out we could win easily in 
a strange boat outside of our ow n back- 
yard." Melges says. "We were pretty 
confident going out to Seattle." His con- 
fidenee was well-founded — he stopped 
offen route to win his third n-\ .A cham- 
pionship in the familiar .scow, and with 
it a place in the Mallorv eliminations the 
following year — but in Seattle. Melges 
discovered he was still a pupil, and that 
he still had quite a few sailing lessons 
to attend to. "We got out there against 
guys like Ted Hood and Bus Mos- 
bacher," lie renecls ruefully, "and vve 
really got a lesson in how to handle a 
sailboat." He finished the series in sixth 
place. 

In 1957. in the area eliminations on 
Lake Eric in Cleveland, lie got enough 
drive out of a Thistle (another class 
that was strange to him) to lake four 
firsts and a fourth and once again call 
a hall to the regatta by mathematically 
murdering his opposition. The Mal- 
lory Cup linals that season were held on 
the open ocean off Marblehead. Mass. 
George O' Day taught Melges his 
lesson this lime; the value of getting 


the most out of a boat sailing downwind. 

"I went home." Melges recalls (he 
again finished sixth), "and decided to 
find out how to really sail a hoal down- 
wind." It look him two years, with ice- 
boat practice through the winters, and 
in the process Melges almost gave up 
sailing completely. In 1957 a rival sailor 
had accused him of gaining unfair ad- 
\aniage in amateur sports by being a 
jriufessionul. Tiie chaige liil Mclgcs so 
forcibly he sold his boats and retired 
from sailing. "You can make skis and 
still be an amateur racer." he now says 
bitterly. "You can make tennis rackets 
and still play tennis. But 1 was a boat- 
builder. so 1 was supposed to refrain 
from racing sailboats. 1 did a lot of duck 
hunting that year." 

After a year's layoff. Mclgcs yielded 
to the urging of friends and returned to 
sailing. He borrowed a boat and put his 
downwind practice to work in the Inland 
Lake Invitation Regatta at Cireen Lake. 
W is. "We didn’t pass a single boat go- 
ing to weather," he remarks, "but we 
counted 40 boats falling off going dow n- 
hill." And six weeks later, on Galveston 


Bay in Texas, in a Corinthian sloop, a 
kcelboat he still was not familiar with, 
Buddy Mclgcs cainc halfway ihroiigli 
the fleet to win his first Mallory Cup by 
a scant quarter of a point. 

The following year. I960, was the 
7enith >ear for Melges and the boat 
works, Thai September, in Madison, 
Wis.. eight sleek new Mclgcs Class F 
scows si id into Lake Mendota's waters for 
the Mallory Cup linals. Hie eight finest 
skipfvers in North America climbed 
aboard, but this was Buddy Melges' cup 
of tea and, when the races were ended 
three days later, the cup bad run over: 
Buddy Melges had amassed the highest 
total point score in the history of Mal- 
lory Cup competition; six first places, 
one second and one third, for 62'/i out 
of a possible 6S points. 

Only one man. Gene Walct HI. had 
ever before won the Mallorv Cup twice 
(.SI. Sept. 20. 1954). and it looked for 
a while as if Melges would be content 
to share his honors. He was a busy man; 
the next summer he traveled another 
30.000 miles to seven regattas and 20 
lleeis in eight states and three provinces 
rominiied 
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KING LOUIE BOWLING SHIRTS WITH ARNEL 

America’s favorite shirt for its No. 1 sport 



Get the championship look m King Louie knit bowling shirts Arne! Iriacelate and 
cotton. There’s a rib Knit insert, across the shoulders for freedom in action, Arnel 
keeps the shirt good Icokmg and long wearing. Lets you wash it without fuss. Three 
color combinations. In two models, full placket (shown) about S8.00, and 2-button 
placket about S7.00, A: sporting goods stores and your favorite bowling suppliers, 
Celanese Fibers Company, New York 36 (a Oivlsion ot Celanosc Corporni.o" oi Amenca) 


Arnel , 


contemporary fiber 


WHAT'S OUR GAME? 

SI. THE SPORTING WORD GAME. You don't need a 
long bad Of a strong backhand or even a sharp eye . 

to play. You just turn up a sports card.. .spill out 
the cubes. ..and spell your way to fame. There are 
no built-in prizes (just the satisfaction of knowing 
you can "talk" a better game than your friends), 
but there are "bonus words" to help you get started. 

It's a smart move to keep SI. THE SPORTING WORD 
GAME around the house it's uncomplicated enough 
to keep the kids amused and challenging enough to 
entertain Saturday night guests. Only $2.50 each set. 

Sports Illustrated ■ Oept. 7107. 540 N. Michigan Ave. a Chicago, 1t, III. 



Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


KHU liiiiiius iiiiitef .\kiii v/rr/utc— nr// peneinires 
mill ar,imoif\ enni/// of heiilihy inMte. 

iiuunl'. r/ni iiifftlion. 

Luboratory le^I^ prow M‘-27 Liquid not 
only workN iiiidrr skin surface to kill fungus 
where It breeds and spre.ids — hut even pene- 
iralcs into loeiuiih. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using ness NI’-27 Liguid-Piswder rrcaimcnt, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment fLiquid and Medicated 
Powder) giiurantri'^ ciTcciivc relief— or lull re- 
fund from your druggist. 


BOATING 

ul' C';in;utii. preaching ihc gospel of 
Mclges btnils. When a letlcr arrised one 
day informing liim thttl ihc North Amer- 
ican I lying [Yiitcliinan championships 
would he held In .Augusi in Chicago, 
he tried to pta it out of his mind, fic 
had never sailed a Dutchman, and he 
had other things to think about. But 
that afternoon he was on the telephone 
trying to borrow a htiai. Within a week 
a KKing Dutchmtin had tirrived from 



SCOWMA/V MELGES (AT TILLER) AND 


Barnogal Bay. N.J.. and four days later 
Melges was sailing it in the North Amer- 
ican cliampionships. 

It was a disastrous occasion. He over- 
stood the weather mark in the first race. 
Mis crewman fell out of ilie trafseze into 
the water in the second. He broke his 
centerboard in the last race and !in- 
ishcd the series a poor sixth. The Mallory 
Cup finals in Montreal were only one 
month away. 

■’1 didn't have any hallucinations 
about walking away with it tltis lime," 
Mclges says. "They were using Dragons, 
and I d never sailed a Dragon. Mos- 
bachcr and McNamara, those kcelboal 
hotshols, were up there wailing for me." 
At Montreal, when Mosbacher saw him, 
he only grinned. "Y'ou here again. Mcl- 
ges'.’" lie queried. Sheepishly. Mclges re- 
plied. "I just snuck in the back door." 

Melges indeed had to sneak in the 
back door to win. At the end of the 
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fifth race he was only lYz points ahead 
of the keclboat hotshots. The pupil, 
liowever. had linally become a tcaclier, 
and with the cautious, steady sailing 
which by now hud become his specialty, 
lie never let his Dragon fall behind. 
(•‘We're not spectacular sailors," he 
says. "We're Minnesota-foolball-type 
sailors, slow and steady, and we grind 
out every yard.") Three days later Bud- 
dy Melges. the unlikely and unspectac- 
ular master from Lake Cieneva. had 
accomplished ihc most improbable 



achievement in North Ameiican sailing. 
But the defeat in the Dutchman 
gnawed at him and continued to do so 
through the winter and spring. The old 
soup tureen will be on hand when the 
Mallory Cup championships get under 
way at Newport Harbor, Calif, next 
month, but, for i lie first time in live years. 
Buddy Melges will not. He has been 
sailing a borrowed Flying Dutchman 
on Lake Cieneva this summer, lie has 
his eye on the 1964 Olympics and he 
has his Dutch up. His reasons arc more 
than personal. "It made me feel great 
when our track guys beat the Russians," 
he said recently. "If we're going to do it 
in sailing, in Tokyo, it's gonna lake a su- 
preme elTori. Wc'rc getting our ow n boat 
in September. It'll be an American boat, 
W'ith .American sails, and when we get it 
wc'rc going to go out and sail it every 
single damn day! By Christmas! We've 
got a lot to learn!” end 
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T 

1 cnnis was a spori Faiher shoiitil have avoided. This 
gcnile game of grace and etiquette ran against the grain 
of his natural tendencies, which were to get in there and 
fight for everything that was yours and possibly a little 
extra. You would not see Father rush up to the net to 
congratulate the guy who had just beaten him. "Why 
should 1 shake hands with that crumbum after all those 
dirty shots?" Father would say. Nor did he understand 
(he hallowed tradition of giving the other fellow the ben- 
efit of the doubt on calls. Father called them exactly as 
he saw- them, and committed no injustices to himself. 

So when our club announced the annual Fourth of 
July father-and-son tennis tournament, my brother Char- 
ley and 1 were absolutely enthusiastic in our mutual 
agreement not to mention the matter to Father. But he 
found out. and since he was in one of those dangerous 
bc-a-pal-to-your-kids periods, he announced that he and 
Charley would enter. 

"We'll make an appearance." Father said at the din- 
ner table one night. "W'e may not win, but we'll let 'em 
know we were on the premises. Remember boy.s, it's not 
whether you win or lose!" 

"They've heard ail that. Flarvey." .Mother said. 

Charley and 1 were apprehensive about Father's plans, 
and we spent long hours in trembly discussion. I metin, 
we liked Father, but he could be embarrassing. He once 
threatened to punch an umpire for calling iominufit 


ADVANTAGE 
OUT FOR 
FATHER 

The most important rule for the father-ami-son tennis 
tournament was unwritten, hut it n(/.v well understood 
among all the members of the Shadyside Swimming 
and Raiquets Club, Ltd. Harvey Rhoades, that 
staunch sport.sman, followed it to the letter, though 
Harvey did not enjoy losing. Occasionally, however, 
.someone ignored the rule, which is how all the 
trouble started by JONATHAN RHOADES 
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a balk on me when I was pitching against the Highland 
Avenue Eagles. You have no idea what it is like to 
stand on the mound in a tight 18-17 ball game and 
hear > our father shouting from the sidelines. “One more 
call like that. Fatso, and 1 11 meet you after the game!” 
What if Father did something like this in a tennis tour- 
nament. \\ here every body was supposed to be a paragon 
of ctiLiuclle? 

“There’s only two possibilities,*' Charley said to me. 
“One possibility is we lose. The other is we lose big. 
Father is not gonna like either of these possibilities." 

There was also the fact that Father was not exactly 
the most popular member of our “Shadysidc Swimming 
and Racquets Club, Ltd,," which was a pretentious oi- 
ganization founded by a bunch of ribbon clerks and 
shoe salesmen who wanted to get the heady feeling of 
belonging to a club, any club. We would not have be- 
longed to this stuffy club except that Father figured S50 
a year was a cheap price for summer-long tennis and 
swimming, and he enjoyed going to the club's “formals" 
and creating a scene. It wasn’t until Father had paid 
the initiation fee and received an oft'icial club member- 
ship list that he realized the true nature of the Shady- 
sidc Swimming and Racquets dub. Ltd. “Lookit these 
names.’’ he said to my mother. " ‘Smith. Jones. Brown, 
Sedgwick, Miller, Harmon. . . .’ Why. there isn’t a single 
Eyc-talian name, not a single Jewish name, there isn’t 
even any Irish!” A few discreet inquiries soon established 
that this was no accident, whereupon Father began one 
of his typical whispering campaigns. One night I heard 
him say to a fellow club member. “>'ou know what I 
found out today? Sedgwick is one-eighth Jewish on his 
mother’s side. Imagine him being president of this club 
and passing himself off as a Gentile! It’s a sin." 

“Mow’d you find out about it?” the fellow member 
asked excitedly. 

"Well. 1 noticed that his first name is Irving. Seemed 
like a funny name to me: Irving Sedgwick. So I checked 
around and found out. Terrible thing! Terrible thing!" 

l-'ather attacked the club's snobbery on other fronts. 
He showed up at the New Year’s H\e dance (black tic) 
wearing an old black knitted tic that hung down to his 
knees. “It’s a black tic. right? ” lie said to the doorman. 
The doorman had to agree. That same night he and 
Mother were dancing a doubleiimc Big Apple (the or- 
chestra was playing Tho Ni'anu'ss of You. but Father 
did not have much sense of tempo), and just at one of 
those points where a mellow silence had fallen oscr the 
dancers Father was heard to say, “Attaway, Caroline! 
Swing it!” Several couples departed immediately . and the 
orchestra took up a medley of folk tunes from around 
the world. 

Charley and I reviewed all these happenings and con- 
cluded that nothing conducive to our peace of mind, 


the Rhoades family's reputation or the commonweal 
could come out of this tennis tournament. Our feel- 
ings were reinforced when we observed that Father was 
avoiding practice meticulously. “Boys.” he explained, 
“there is no point in practicing. I plan to have fun, that's 
all. It doesn’t make a bit of difference whether we win or 
lose, so long as we have fun." This was perfectly true, 
and Father was Helen Wills Moody. 

Charley was 12. and 1 was 14. and that made a total 
of 26 years of experience with Father’s thought processes, 
and we knew exactly what was going through his mind. 
He was well aware that he and Charley were a cinch to 
lose the tournament. But if they prai iivi'il i\n<S lost, they 
would have no excuse. Father wanted to be able to step 
on the courts, announce that he hadn’t played in a year 
and then go down to dogged and glorious defeat at the 
hands of the poor fools who, unlike Father, were not 
natural athletes and had to practice all the time. Then he 
could boast for a year and use one of his favorite cliche 
lines: “Well, we lost, but we sure threw a scare into ’em!" 

T 

A he Fourth ol Ju'y dawned bright and hot. a bad 
sign for us, as Father was not renow ned for his stamina. 
Father suited up in his bathing trunks. He owned a 
tennis outlit. but since the rules of the club specified that 
members must wear "tennis togs” on the courts. Father 
preferred to dress in his red sw imming trunks as a ges- 
ture of contempt. "What the devil are ’tennis togs'?” 
Father had asked Mr. Sedgwick when the club president 
had braced him on the matter the year before. "1 own 
these trunks and I say they’re tennis togs.” Mr. Sedg- 
wick allowed the matter to drop, which was a smart 
move as Father was prepared to go all the way to the 
Supreme Court. 

Charley and f ather and I drove to the club, but 
Mother and Susan, being hothouse llowers with gentle 
sensibilities, stayed home. As we backed out the drive- 
way, we heard Mother call. “I do hope the Vogtiv pho- 
tographers are there. Harvey!” 

Father and Charley came up against the Millers in the 
first match. The Millers consisted of a fat son and a fatter 
father. Since Charley was in good shape, and Father (or 
Mother) could have beaten Mr. Miller just playing ten- 
nis from memory, the Rhoades family had it easy. Sitting 
in the stands watching, fingers and toes and legs all 
crossed. I had to marvel at Father's steadfast observance 
of the most honored unwritten law of father-and-son 
tennis, i.e., the ball may be slammed at the opposing 
father, but it must be hit softly at the opposing son. 
"Father's such a good sport when he's winning,” I said 
to myself, and immediately felt ashamed. 

“Good match!" F-athcr shouted as he aced Mr. Miller 
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for the set and match point and ran up to the net to 
pump the Millers’ hands feverishly. “You didn’t beat 
us. but you sure threw a scare into us!" M r. M iller. gasp- 
ing for air. was unable to acknowledge Father’s sports- 
manlike remarks. 

The next match pitted Father and Charley against the 
Shouses, who looked very lough because Mr. Shousc 
was wearing an elastic support around his knee just like 
Vinnic Richards, and his son Paul was wielding a genu- 
ine Ellsworth Vines racket, brand new. Father and Char- 
ley lost the Shouses’ service, then lost their own, then 
had a conference. “We’ll grind 'em down, sonny!" Fa- 
ther said. “No net play at all. You play back. I’ll play 
back, and we’ll give ’em a ‘getting’ game. Drive ’em 
nuts!" The third game began, and the Shouses, their 
bloodlust whetted, began to get fancy. Paul would stand 
at the baseline and whack everything as hard as he could, 
usually into the net; his father would slink around the 
net and attempt to slam every ball. Father and Charley 
merely protected the backcourt, feeding the Shouses a 
lot of soft lobs and pop-ups. By the lime the Shouses 
realized that a good way to beat a “getting” game is to 
play a “getting” game. Father and Charley were on the 
long end of a 7-5 set. Then they drew a bye for the third 
round, Our family was in the semifinals. 



A black lie was a black tie. Father assured the dub dooriiiaii 


Two hours later, under the gaze of all the distinguished 
members of the Shadyside Swimming and Racquets 
Club, Ltd.. Harvey and Charles Rhoades, those two leg- 
endary greats of tennis, strode out on the courts for the 
semis. “Just remember one thing." Father said, as he 
threw an afl’ectionuie arm around Charley’s shoulder. 
"We have a chance to pull off the biggest coop of the 
year. Let’s get out there and win this thing for Mother!" 

“For Mother?” Charley Siiid. 

“Yes, for Mother. For that sweet lady back at home 
pulling for us.” 

F 

Xrom the second that the match began, two bi/arre 
things became obvious: first, Charley and Father could 
beat the Brocks, which is as precise a description of the 
general quality of the Shadyside tennis players as one 
could imagine. and, second. each team was going to obey 
the unwritten law about not slamming the ball at the lit- 
tle kids, even though this was the semifinals. Despite this 
excess of ethics, it was also evident that a certain amount 
of hostility lay just beneath the surface. Mr. Brock was 
given to gentle needling, which look the form of over- 
solicitude. “Oh. nice try, excellent try!” he would shout 
when Father missed a passing shot. Once he drove a ball 
right between Father’s legs and hollered, “Sorry!” 

“That’s quite all right, Brock,” Father said. “Nothing 
to be sorry about at all.” Father just didn’t realize that 
tennis players are always saying, “Sorry.” 

Mr. Brock was also a great one for upsetting the rhy- 
thm of the game. Father would be winding up to serve, 
and Mr. Brock would say, “Just a minute, please.” and 
run out to remove a speck from the court. “Thank you,” 
he would say ostentatiously, and Father would double- 
fault. Whenever Father was ready and waiting for Mr. 
Broek's serve, Mr. Brock would shout, “Ready?” But if 
Father wasn’t ready and wailing, Mr. Brock would serve. 

Despite all these petty annoyances. Father and Char- 
ley stayed right with the opposition. The Brocks took a 
3-1 lead, but the Rhoadeses switched to their “getting" 
technique and reeled off three straight games. Then the 
Brocks won their own service, and the set stood at 4-4. 
But Larry Brock, a skinny kid who smoked and had a 
had case of what wc referred to as “acme," was breath- 
ing hard, and his father wasn't making so many smart 
remarks. It looked as though the Rhoadeses had them 
on the run. All hail the mighty Rhoadeses, on their in- 
exorable march to the finals! 

Father served to Mr. Brock, and Mr. Brock hit the 
ball into the net. Five-love. Father served to Larry 
Brock, who returned it to Charley, who lobbed it 900 
feet into the air. Mr. Brock camped under the ball, 
wound up like Bucky Walters and fanned. Thirty-love. 

contimircl 
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The Brocks had a short conference behind their hands. 
Charley moved up to the net as Kather got ready to 
serve to Mr. Brock again. By now Father's serve had 
nothing on it except the label, and the ball plopped high 
and fat into Mr. Brock's forehand. Mr. Brock took 
this occasion to bash the ball straight at Charley, who 
promptly went down, groaning and squirming. 

'■Whcrc'd it hit >ou'.’“ Father said, running up to his 
fallen partner's side. 

Between moans, Charley nwnaged to grunt, “I'd- 
rather-not-say." 

"Oh. I see," said Father. 

Charles slowly rose to his feel after a few minutes of 
discomfort and wobbled around the forecourt as though 
in a daze. "Ready, Charicv?" Mr. Brock called. 

"No. he's not ready!" Father shouted. 

"Perfectly all right. Mr. Rhoades. Take all the time 
you want." 

Before 30 seconds had gone by. Larry Brock was 
standing at the net saying, "You're O.K. now, huh, 
Charley?" 

"Ych, I guess so." Charley said, and slowly look up 
his proper position. 

Father served to Larry Brock, who hit the ball to 
Charley, who returned it weakly to Mr. Brock, who 
drove it back at Charley . The whole rally lasted eight 
or 10 exchanges, and every ball was hit hard at Charley. 
The Brocks finally took the point on a smash at Char- 
ley’s feet. They went on to break Father's service by 
determinedly slapping every ball in Charley 's direction. 
They won their own service in the same way. and the 
Rhoadeses were vanquished. Father walked off the court 
without saying a word to the victors, and wc drove home 
in silence. Two days later Father rushed excitedly into 
the house. "Boys! Boys!" he cried. "I just found out! 
There's another falher-atul-son Imirnanient on Labor 
Do \ Charley and I looked weakly at each other. 


Aather turned our house into a tennis factory'. "We 
have two months!" he said. "A lousy two months! When 
those two months arc up. Charley, you and 1 will be the 
hardest-hitting tennis assassins since Big Bill Tilden." 

The side of our detached garage became a backboard 
fur tennis shots, with a net lii^e marked on it. F atliei 
and Charley would stand out there for hours on end. 
practicing lobs, drop shots, slices, drives and serves. Fa- 
ther put up a light for night practice, and he extended 
Charley's bedtime one hour, to 10:30. To keep Charley 
interested. Father paid him 25c an hour for practice 
lime. Slowly Charley began lojutprovc. and by the end 
of the two months he was blistering the paint off that 
garage. On weekends Charley and Father would sneak 


over to the public courts on the other side of town to 
work out as a team. Before long. Father was playing 
like a 20-ycar-old. and so was Charley. They were still 
not tiood tennis players, but by the standards of the 
Shadyside Club they were Murder, Inc. 

On Labor Day. Father and Charley presented them- 
selves for the father-and-son tournament. "Giving it an- 
other go. eh. Rhoades, old fellow?" said Mr. Sedgwick 
in his best station-wagon English as he wrote down 
their names on the list for pairing. 

"Oh yes, old chap." Father said. "Really we are. Pip. 
pip. and all that sort of rot. don’tcha know. " Mr. Sedg- 
wick gave Father a funny look. 

Charley and Father went out on the courts for a 
warmup. They hit the ball gently to and fro. lacking 
only pantaloons to look exactly like a pair of elderly 
maiden ladies chasing butterflies across the meadow. 
Once Charley accidentally put a little steam on one hit. 
and Father made an elaborate show of missing the ball 
completely. "C'mon. now. take it easy!" Father shouted. 
"You know I haven't been playing." Soon a small 
crowd hud gathered, and an occasional titter would 
emanate from the sidelines as Father or Charley would 
pat the ball. Then two faniiliar faces appeared on the 
courts. "Why. Brock." Father said, his face a cheerful 
fountain of friendliness, "nice to .see you again." 

"We drew you in the opening round." Mr. Brock said. 

"Well, isn't that a nice break." Father said. "Wc get 
to play each other again." 

"Should we get on with it?" 

Father said, "But don't you and Larry want to prac- 
tice a little?" 

"No, it's gonna be a long day, and we'd like to save 
our strength for later." 

Father spun his racket. "Rough or smooth?" he said. 

"Rough." said Mr. Brock. 

"Wrong." said Father, and went back to serve. 

Now Father choked his racket about halfway up. 
threw the ball a foot or so in the air and awkwardly 
patted it toward the net on a high, lazy arc. It bounced 
twice before hitting the net. Father took his second serve, 
this time barely ticking the ball. Mr, Brock shouted 
"Love-five." 

"Oh. I'm sorry." Father said. “1 thought you knew 
I was taking iwo practice serves." 

Mr. Brock walked back into position and said huffily. 
"You starting now?" 

"Yep," Father said. He threw the ball into the air 
and hit it a fearful wallop. The ball made a Jioisc like 
a cherry bomb when it hit the tape and bounced back. 
Mr. Brock, his head lilted to one side as though he 
smelled something bad. moved up in the court for Fa- 
ther's second serve, and Father let him have one in the 
corner. Mr. Brock never touched it. 
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Now it was Larry Brock's turn to receive. Father care* 
fully obeyed the unwritten law. He hit a gentle serve high 
across the net; the ball hit the court and spun at a right 
angle off the side of the court. That made it 30-lo\e. 
and the Brocks had not yet swung a racket. Father aced 
Mr. Brock and then cut another serve to Larry for the 
game point. 

“Never mind." Father said to Mr. Brock as he 
changed courts. “You'll come back!" 

Mr. Brock took his position, said “I'm starting right 
in." and threw the ball up to serve. 

“Time!" Father shouted. “Time!" He ran across the 
court and flicked an imaginary pebble away. “Sorry,*’ 
Father said. “Take two." Mr. Brock got his first serve in 
and Father ?oomed it back. Mr. Brock got his racket up 
just in time and hit a long lob to the baseline. 

“Out!” Father called. From where i stood on the side- 
lines. the bail had looked good by five or six inches, but 
luckily Father was in a better position to see. 

T 

1 . he Brocks got their first point when the overtrained 
Charley blasted the next serve into the net. Now it was 
5 all. and Mr. Brock hit his first serve to Father into 
the net. His second serve was good, but Father merely 
caught ihe ball, flung it back and said, “Tough luck, 
old sport, but we have to watch those fool faults, don't 
we?" I had to marvel at Father's ability to stand ready 
for a serve and umpire foot faults simultaneously. Now' 
Charley and Father, without any further ado. went ahead 
with their plan of action, which was simply to keep that 
ball beating a merry drum roll off parts of Mr. Brock's 
anatomy. It was as though Larry Brock wasn't even in 
the game. Wham! Wham! Those balls went flicking 
across the net like bullets. Soon Mr. Brock seemed to 
lose courage and began jumping aside, apparently happy 
to get off with his life. On such occasions Father, sports- 
man that he was, would never fail to shout. "Good try!” 

The score rolled up and up. the fourth straight game 
going to the Rhoadeses when Charley took deadly aim 
and let Mr. Brock have one in what we referred to as 
“the labonza.” 

“Ready, Brock?" Father said. 

Mr. Brock shuffled back into position, and Father cut 
him a serve at about 3.600 rpms. Mr. Brwk got a racket 
on the ball and hit it to the corner away from Father, 
who raced across the court, leaped through the air like 
Charley Gehringcr. hit the ball, fell flat on his face and 
broke his glasses. The Brocks scored the point, but 
Father remained on his knees, his hands clawing the 
court in the general vicinity of his broken spectacles. 
Immediately it was plain that Father was rendered all 
but blind. 


1 would rather not describe the rest of that game. 
Father made three straight double faults, during which 
time his racket contacted the ball only once. At the end 
of the game he asked Mr. Brock if he could have time to 
go home and get his glasses. He could not take his car, 
but he would get a bus and be back in an hour or so. 
“Well, harrumph, eh, well now," said Mr. Brock. “We'll 
have to ask the tournament director." 

Wc led Father to Mr. Sedgwick, who announced 
cheerfully: “The rules arc the rules. Mr. Rhoades. Ifyou 
went home to get another pair of glasses you would, 
in effect, be taking a rest period. This tournament is a 
test of stamina as well as skill." 

“Well," chimed in Mr. Brock. "I think you're being a 
little harsh. Mr. Sedgwick." but he had to say this over 
his shoulder, as he was already rushing back to the court 
to serve. 

The rest was silence. Father chased imaginary balls all 
over the court but seldom came to grips with the real 
one. It was not uncommon to sec poor Charley, put- 
ting up a valiant struggle to win it singlchandcdly, re- 
turning a ball in the forecourt while Father was swiping 
at an illusion in the backcourt. Once Father said. 
“C'mon, Larry, serve the ball," w hereupon Charley said 
gently: “He already aced you. Father." 

The Brocks won 6-4, and Charley and 1 led Father to 
the bus stop. Nobody spoke for a long time. Then Father 
said softly: "Boys. I want to apologize to you." 

“Apologize?” I said. 

“You boys know that I’m not a deeply religious man." 
Father went on, his reddened eyes focused somewhere 
above and beyond Charley and me. “But there was some- 
thing about the way we lost that makes a fellow wonder. 
I mean, we went into that tournament with a very un- 
Christian attitude, and wc got - well, we got smote 
down." 

I Said. “You don't mean you think that Ciod — " 

“I just mean to say that we went out there to humiliate 
the Brocks, right? We planned it all summer, right? And 
were wc acting for good reasons, or bad? Bail! And we 
got what was coming to us. My fault. All my fault. I'm 
proud of you, Charley, but I’m ashamed of myself." 

“We'll be good losers. Father," Charley said. 

“V'eh, F'ather," I said, “and don’t forget, there's still 
the Christmas darts tournament." 

Father's eyes seemed to narrow through the myopic 
haze, and they became positively incandescent. “There 
i.sF" he said loudly. Then he was quiet all the rest of 
the way home. end 


Other adventures of the Rhoades clan, some of them previ- 
ously chronicled in Sports Illustrated, appear in the book 
Over the Fence h Out (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, S3. 50). 
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THE RECORD 
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Of the week 
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jserage 'peed sil .15 5 iiiph. One of iliein said upon 
leaching Ness S ork. "esen iii> ishiskers arc suic ' 

BOXING Davis MOOKI, ssiirld-sscar> liascler 
lioin Spnnglield. Ohm ishn roams aisuul hioking 
lor purses, loiindone m Helsinki The ssnrld leather - 
sscighi champion HoorcJ Olli M.iki. a I miiisli 
lledghiig, three times hetore the second round ol the 
I 5-round title maleh ssas over Moore colleded his 
’Kth KO,andahouiSi5.0<Hi,iochtsiiiiinnieddcnsi.-. 

IMILI OKU Mill, the sscitcrsscighi champion, 
sluggetl lor 111 riiunds ssilh Denns Moser, one ol 
Ihe Mojer hrolhers ol Portland, Ore . m .i non- 
iitfe hom III Tacsima. Wash., and came ass.i> isiin .. 
split devi'ioii. 

GAMfeS IHl MSIH tKNIRAI ASHRKaN 
AND ( -VRlIiKI AN liAMlS got oil to a ssild 
start III kingsion. Jamaica (set- pirge Y| The tirsi 
sseek ssas marked h> a sieam> nol on Ihe basehall 
licid iCulsa ss Pueno Ricol and skulduggcrs on 
Ihe haskciball court K uban coach. Jose Sarasa. 
delected, along ssiih M iiiher led-up Cubans-. 1 he 
Mesicaiis took a commanding lead m the nonpolili- 
cal t-senis, with 3!3 points going inro the seconsf 
sseek sil' the Ciames. ril'ieen nalions are com|X‘ting- 


GOLF IHh L.S. WOMLN tonipleiels dominated 
Curtis ( up pla> user the rolling Broadmoor course 
m Colorado Springs. Colo., as ihcs routed a soulh- 
Tul sisiiing Lnglish team K I Isi-i- pate 13) Ably 
caplainctl b) Polls K ilvs . and led iin the course by 
Anne (Jiiasl Decker, the L' S Amateur champion, 
the eiglii-memhcr American team, sshich incisided 
hlllc Clitlisrd -\nn Creed and possertui Jo-Anne 
Gunderson, is as sclduni in irouble. Ihe L'..S has r>ou 
sson the cup eight times. Ihe Lnglish Issicc 
170UG SANDLRS. the haridsoiiie Ojai. Calil* ace. 
ssaiied until the Iasi das lo shoot his best rssund ol 
iheS'O.IHXISi. Paul Open. H is s losing 65 gave him a 
26f and a three-stroke ssm oscr runner-up Dase 
Hill ol J.ickson. Mich. Tied at 27J sserc IKj \ 
Champion Gars Player and Dase Ragan Jr. ol 
Orlando. I la. 


HARNESS RACING IIP SHK i:s22.50). a llglllly 
regarded Canadian enirs. .slariled a big croisd i>l 
51.279 as he heal an impressive Held m Ihe $5(1.<MMI 
liileriialional Trot at Roosevelt Racessas <srr/iuc'i‘ 
•In Oil Id a sloss start behind la sorites Sii Mac I ad 
and Ponerhouse. Tic Silk slipped past the leaders 
in Ihe sireicli to heal Su Mac I ad h> a neck Ihe 
nme lor the mile and a guarier ssas a disapps'ini- 
ingls sloss 2 14' . keiih SVaples drosc the ft-scar- 
uld American-bred ssmiicr lor Ossners Adrien and 
Gerard Miron ol'Ouebec. 

A. C s VI KING did ttolhing bul add to his si at us 
as the horse to beat m neci sseek s K.imbleloniaii 
by consmcingly ssmning Isso heats in lltv $IU.2}7 
Hanosc-r-Hempt stakes at the Carlisle iP.i.l I air- 
grounds He siepped lo a record 2.IIJ ' in the first 
mile heal l2.t)b m the secondl, lor lus hesi nine ever 
over a hall -mile irack W inning Driver Sanders (The 
Prcacherl Russell, wearing a sshile sneaker and a 
gleaming plaster cast to prolccl a dislocaied ankle, 
was ahfiosi .is eye-catching as his horse. 

MORSE RACING J VIPl'K <&2 111) had lo prose 
liiinsell lasler than Man o' VVar lo win the $K2.650 
Travers Slakes at .Saratoga, and lie did. In a thrilling 
duel. Ihe dark bay la some halllcd evenly ss n t Ri- 
dan all ol the mile-and-a-quarier disi.mce heinre 


Winning hs mthe- Hi' tune of 2 01 was a filth ol' 
.1 sevond l.isiei Ihan Man o' War s.i2-yea'-old I r,. , 
ers record W'lllie Shoemaker rode Jaipur lor I.h s • 
Club Chairman Cie.srge O Widenc-r, M.muei 

HORSESHOES PVl.l lOCHT. D.iylofl .lUlomo- 
hile worker, linally broke a isersisnal line ac he sson 
-he world championship m (irccnsille. Ohio ,V 
riinnci-iip i<i M.irold Reno lor sis sc.irs, I skIu. 52, 
praeliced sieadils for a monili lo desclop the eye 
ih.ii enabled him lo loss rmgers in XI 7 pet ccni sil 
lits irics during the Kl-das lournameni He heat 
Reno bs winning '2 ol 1' g.imes, 

HUNTING I I DI R VI VVAIIRKJVVl. regulalions 
sscre set by the Det'ailmeni .i* tlie I me nor Iasi week, 
and prosed in he Ihe slnclcsi csei Se.isons in the 
Mississippi and C eniral ilyways were slashed ii> .■ 
mavimum ol 25 d.iw I hr At Ian lie Byway was given 
^0 days, and ihe Pjciiic 75 Uass. both Ihc same as 
/.isi year Muioimg ot redheads and eansashacks 
w.is pr.shihitcd l.sr ih.- ihird straight si-.ii B-ig I, mils 
on mallards sscre lighiened in all fly ways eveept ihe 
T’.icilic. as was Ihc black duck limn in ilic Missis- 
sippi tlsssas Seasons and limns on geesc remained 
roughly the same as a year ago. 

SWIMMING C-VROLVN HtlLSl, Hi. kept her 
sshile hair bobbing lar alic-.id of the com|seiiiioii as 
she produced I he big moments at the VAC women's 
oiiidoor championships m Chicago She broke one 
id (be ihrec world marks ibji /eJI during ihe rccord- 
liimhling spree that always seems to happen when- 
ever mote ihan one American gels inio a pool Mi's 
Hssiisc paced herself beaulif'ulls 'lirough ihe 1.500 
ineicrs dg.unsi I os Angeles teammate Sharon f m- 
ncr.in and was .10 meieis ahead ol her at the finish 
New imie IK44 She also hcliercd the lisicsl Ameri- 
can record lor Ihe 20t)-mcicr rrecciste in 2 14 6 
Miss I inneran set a wssrld record lor the 2tX) nieief 
hulierlly in 2 1 1 2. and Donna de Varon.t niade the 
heel iintc ever for the 200-meicr indisidiial medics 
m2 .11 1. VVnh the impcritirbahlc Misses Hou-e and 
I inneran leading ihc way. Los .Vngek-s took team 
honors wiih XO points. Sania Clara was a close sec- 
ond with 74 Sforr.is Rose. 21. aTier eating a lew 
leiluce leases and figs lor quick energy, whipped 
through the 40il-mcier Irccsiyle in 4: 1 1 4 lor a iscw 
world recssrd. as the men also competed al C hic.ig.i 
He broke Jon Konrad's record as Konr.id watched 
from the sidelines Out lur Konrad's oilier major 
world record, the l.'Otl-meier two days later, R.ise 
broke Ihe American murk hut missed Ihe hig one. 
Don Schollander. the Santa Clara club's whi/. tied 
Ihe world 2WJ-me!er frccsijle mark in 2 CKJ 4. 

TENNIS Mi:\K.O -tdsanced larihcr along ilie 
Dasis Cup route than it ever had hel'ore as it dc- 
lealed A ugoslasia 4 I in Mexico C ily . Ralael Osuiia 
(ti'.' pave 5.5) delighted Ihe crowd with his s is.icious 
plas against blond NieoU Pi he, healing him 6 4.6 2. 
<■ 2 alter his teammate Anlonio Palalus had sie.i. Ills 
ground down Hons Josanosic 6-4, I 6, 6- 1, 6- 1 m 
Ihe oisening singles maieh. Ihcn ihe two Meccans 
look thcconclu'iscdouhles 6 4,2 6. 6- J. 7- ' hetore 
Hihc bcji Meccan C.ipl.iin Pancho Conlrcras m a 
meaningless singles nialcli. 

LRANK I ROI'Hl IN<1 ol Coral Gables, Ha. hail 
his name inscribed ai Ihc lop ol the lisi ol ihe Rus- 
sian championships when he won Moscow's first 
major inlcrnaiiiinal lournameni He bc.il another 
guest. Australia's John Ncwcsimbe, then paiied with 
Americd's Donald Dell to take the doubles 
M ARCiARLT SMITH needed only .19 nimules lo 
Irsiuncc onclimc VVimhIedoii champ Maria Bueno 
or Br.inl in the f-sscc insiialum tournament m 
Manchester. Mass. The hig Australian never lei up, 
as she won 6 I. h 4 

CHLCK MvKINl.l V was the only one in New- 
port. K I with a serve bigger ihan that ol upstart 
time Scoil- 24. ol'Si James, N V Ifc bent fvcisli in 
the hnals 6 4. b-4. 6 4 lo lake Ihe men's singles. 

TRACK A FIELD JIVl HF'ATTV. Ke.irkening to a 
ssihlly encouraging crowd at London's White ( its 
Stadium and a phalans of hclplul pacesetters, ran 
the mile in .1 56 5. a recssrd lot an American. Hearts , 
touring horo|se wiih a Los Angeles Track Club 
{earn, barely spurted past rearnmare Jrni Grelle al 
the linish as Grelle. loo, bellerccj Ihc Vnicrican lec- 
Old of .1.57.6 set by Dyrol Burleson Three loltow- 
ers were helped to a sub-four-mmuie mile, among 
them ansslher L A. runrier. Boh Seaman, in 1 5X 
I'LTLK SM-1 I . the world's lastesi imler bin not 
a competing disiancc runner until he began train- 
ing arduously for the November Kmpirc kiaiiies in 
Perth, showed lie had t'urllier increased Ins siaituna 
by winning New Zciland'scrocs-counlrs champion- 
ship, Snell c'lanihered over hills and jumped Icnces 
as he ouldislanied a good fis-ld over a sis-and-a- 
quarier-milecinirsL- Delenilmg champion Pal Sidoii 
Was 41 seconds behind him al Ihc finish 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

13 Fai Cpf-, Gl--...- 14.15 AP, P-mi's Pre 

PS'.'a 16,17 Win Msildrow. Clone 40 
W. (. J.n Berniij*,-. 55 Th.y-r r' M-A-ny 59-61 
a-i ’.fjj 68 Cji-jOiaft If-dsipries ltd, Po'*- b.; - 
well. E.cho'd t Mooror. Odr.d Mold. as, •* ® ‘ ‘ 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOAN BIRKLAND til 
Denser ilefeaietl Susan 
VV illiants 4 ami .1 lo wiii 
llie C olor.nlo ssoitien's 
toll' fffle for ilie iliiid 
siraHjIi t >e.i r I rglii 
ilass later ihe sersjlile 
Mrs- Hirkland won itie 
slate lennis ehampion- 
ship tsy easil) bcaiiin} 
lop-seedeil Anne Rose 
t> 0. f. 0. 


ED CLICK, a Ifi-scar- 
oltl high School senior 
from lluncingion. liul.. 
ihrashetl past 23 other 
sssimmers m ilie AAG 
four-mile ehanipion- 
ship al Cuyahoga I alls. 
Ohio, lapping nearly all 
ot (hem as he won on 
ihcsniooihWyoga Lake 
course. Hii lime was 
I 29 57.f). 



CONNIE JONES, a high 
school (eacher and fur- 
mei Spokane he.iuly 
queen, won her lOih 
Spokane women's am. l- 
leu^cl)an)plon^hlp,e(lg• 
mg 15-yc.ir-old Peggy 
Conley one up in llie 
linals, li cinilil be Mrs. 
Jones' laM am.ilcur win. 
She plans to join ihe 
1 P(iA tour nexi year. 



KENNETH GILBERT, 
an Air force scigcani 
who look up largci 
shooiingonls 1 1 monihs 
ago. was Ihc sens.ilion 
ofihc w orldskeclchuni- 
piunshipsat Si. Jain icr, 
Qiic- He shalicrcd 2511 
l.trgcis III a row at one 
poiiu, later broke 2<K) 
more to win Ihe 12- 
g.iuge Iille. 


JERRY CROMWELL. 

IS, of Long Heaeli. 
Calif- coolly Ignored 
the lorpul niiUsumiiicr 
heal III Corpus Chrisii, 
Texas as he iipscl Mike 
Belkin, the defending 
champion and the le- 
ceni nal loiial junior sin- 
gles winner, and won 
Ihc naiionul jaycec jun- 
ior lennis inic o-4. (s -.i. 



WILLIAM J. MOORE 

was honored on hisVdih 
hinhday during the 
opening of ihe Cape 
May. N.J. lennis courts. 
J projccihehelpcdslarl. 
Mr. Moore graduated 
from Howard Univer- 
sity in 1 892 and lias been 
giung lenni.s Jessons lo 
youngsicrsinCaise May 
for 65 years. 
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Sports Illustrated readers 
will enjoy reading 
every week. 


LIFE 


You turn to SI for the last word, the most vivid coverage 
of the week in the world of sport. 

In the same absorbing way, LIFE covers the whole 
world's week for you ; the latest events and politics, science, 
religion, history, the theatre arts, the lively arts. 

Special LIFE features such as the Kennedy-Rockefeller 
letters pul you in the middle of the Great Debate on the 
nation's economy- and give you the facts you need to 
understand that debate. 

life's exclusive first-person reports from the Astro- 
nauts give you a personal knowledge of our space program 
and make exciting reading for your children. 

And life’s weekly reporting enables you to see and 
know about important events like the high-altitude nu- 
clear blast, just after they occur, not weeks or months later. 

JUST Wi A COPY FOR LIFE 

Now a special offer to new subscribers brings you 20 weeks 
of LIFE for only $1.99— just JW a copy. You don't need 
to send any money. Simply mail the attached card today, 
and don’t miss any of the upcoming LIFE stories listed 
below (just a sample of what LIFE has in store for you). 
LIFE, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1, Illinois. 

COMING SOON IN LIFE 

THK BODY WE LIVE IN. A continuing report on the most amazing 
of all machines, the human body— its workings, its movements, its 
defenses. GLORY OF GREECE. A 5-part study of Greek thought, 
history, and philosophy . . . and what today's world owes history’s 
greatest civilization. SAVAGES OF NEW GUINEA. LII L's color 
photographs accompany an expedition from Harvard’s Peabody 
Museum to view the natives of a strange and primitive land. ARCTIC 
DEFENSE FRON TIER. A report on the electronic eyes and ears in 
the sub-zero North that guard us against surprise attack— and the 
men who live with them 24 hours a day. 



BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 



Thc> carried real trumpets and toy trumpets, 
old and ness trumpets, and tl»e 650 who 
brought them got in Tree on Trumpet Night 
in Cinciiinuti I his caused President Bill De- 
Witt to ask, "How about a Piano Night 
next'-’” Hut all the Reds needed, tt seemed, 
was Prank Robinson. I.ast week Robinson 
hutted .417. scored a do/en times, had 15 
RHIs and six homers. \V ith such hitting and 
tight pitching by 34->ear-old Ji>e Nuxhall 
and 22-year-old Jim Maloney, the Reds 
gained a game and a half on the Dodgers. 
Robinson won a T\' set with one homer, a 
clothes dryer with another. Manager Fred 
Hutchinson hit no homers but rcceised a 
vibrator chair. While Robinson was winning 
prizes and Nutchin.son relaxed in his chair. 
Los Xiigelfs players were misreading sig- 
nals and losing four of .six. They couldn't 
even gel away with stealing, .-kiigry because 
of the long inlicid grass and heavy water- 
ing that was designed to cut down their 
speed at Candlestick Park, the Dodgers stoic 
Sun I rancisco's leaded practice bat. The Gi- 
ants resorted to a simple but etfcclivc re- 
taliation; they look the Dodgers' leaded bat. 
Billy O'Dell was honest, too honest, for 
his own good. Several Cubs hovered over 
his hunt, thinking it was foul. O'Dell yelled. 
"It's fair." Frnic Hanks believed O'Dell and 
threw him out. At home the Ciianis had a 
47-J7 record (.7.14). On the road, though, 
they lost three straight and were barely over 
.5tK) t.^l 28). Cliicuj{<t's K.en lliibbs pulled 
bis glove out of a paper bag and showed a 
cluster of hospital patients his lidding tech- 
niques. Then he went out and set an Nl. 
record for consecutise errorless games by a 
second baseman, bringing his .streak to 62 at 
the week's close. .Milwaukee made 10 d»'u- 
ble plays, took over the league lead in lidd- 
ing but still lost live times. Manager Birdie 
Tebbcits told his players not to complain 
about the Houston heat. Later, when the 
temperature stayed above 100°. he had to 
admit that they had a legitimate gripe. Joe 
Adcix:k stepped on a baseball and hurl his 
leg, In all. the Braves won just twice, with 
Claude Raymond saving both games in re- 
lief. Al Jackson of New Xork went without 
bullpen help, throwing 215 pitches but los- 
ing .1- 1 in 15 innings. A teammate's error led 
to his loss, but Jackson manfully refused to 
complain, saying. "The guv shave played real 
good behind me. Why say something when 
they boot one?" In another game C'hoo 
C'hoo Coleman hit a pinch home run. Sever- 
al innings later Jim Hickman batted for 


Coleman and also hit one, Don Dcmcler 
liad four home runs and John Callison 1 1 
RBls as Philudclpliiii won five straight. Bil- 
ly Smith got two quick strikes on Fred Whit- 
lield of the Cardinals. Manager Gene Mauch 
rushed out to give Smith some advice. Whii- 
ticid hit the next pitch for a grand slam. Lat- 
er in (hat game -St Louis Manager Johnny 
Keane conferred with I.ind.v McDaniel. Cal- 
lison must have listened, for he, like Whit- 
lield, hit a hornet. Timely hitting by Norm 
Larker (.4.15), Hal Smith and Joey Amalll- 
tano. plus line pitching by George Brunet, 
Bob Bruce and Russ Kcmmerer. moved 
Hixisioo buck to eighth place. Almost un- 
noticed was Piiishurgh. which actually had 
more success than any team in either league, 
winning five of six and gaining three games 
on the Dodgers. At the start of the week 
Harvey Haddix lamented. "When I reached 
back for something extra it wasn't there." 
Later in the week it was there for Haddix 
and the rest of the staff, and the Pirates' 
3.54 tRA had become the lowest in the 
majors this year, 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Lrile things like an 80()-foot home run and 
live ;>traigh( wins meant a lot to Kaiwuv City. 
Bobby Del Greco, admittedly, got much of 
his distance when his drive riciKhetcd across 
a parking lot. Owner Charles O. Finley, 
wiihoiit mentioning what year he had in 
mind, said his team would tiiiish fourth- Al- 
though they began winning almost us soon 
as he spoke, the Athletics were still ninth. 
Thc real fourth-place club, Chicago, got hard 


PITCHING LEADERS 


AMERICAN tEAGtlE 


NY letl) 

LA Lh 
Minn Kast 
Chi H«rDarl 
Del Banning 
Balt Pappas 
Cle* Donovan 
Bos Conley 
KC Rakow 
Wash Sionhouse 


ferrii 

McBode 

Pascual 

2mth 

Bu lining 

Donovan 

Conley 

Rakow 

Slenhouse 


CG 

10 

6 

14 

9 

8 


11 

8 

8 

8 


per 9 innings 


SlJtlOld 

Belinsky 

Fishtr 

Aguirre 

RoOerts 

Latman 

Wilson 

Segui 

Cheney 


LA Drysdale 

Sf Matichal 

Cm Purkey 
Pitt Frieno 
SIL Gibson 
Mil Shaw 
Phil Mahatfey 
Hous Farrell 
Chi Ellsworth 
NY Craig 


219 2 with 
199 Friend 
197 Gibson 
197 Spahn 
211 Mahafley 
IfS Farrell 
IGS Cardwell 
182 2 with 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


16 Kouiaa 6 34 

16 Sanlord 7 89 

14 O'Toole 7 64 

8 Haddix 9.24 

14 Gibson 6.31 

14 Shaw 8 22 

17 MahaHey 7.89 

7 Fairell 7 IS 

5 Caidvyell 9 )7 

10 Tackson 9 IS 


ffoAn/ M 


\li,i Ihrouvh Saliiiilai. AiiKim /,x 


NEW SLUGGERS were Senators’ Harry Bright, 
who hit three ihrcc-run honters. and Brascs' Lee 
Mayc, who had two home runs and .JOR BA. 

hilling from Joe Cunningham, A I Smith and 
Sherm Lollar to support exceptional pitch- 
ing 1 1 -86 LR A for the week ) and won live of 
seven. Cleveland pitchers gave up almost 
that many runs per inning. At their worst 
they allowed 10 runs in one inning. After 
his sixth successive losing week Manager 
Mel McGaha. who likes to speak into a 
tape recorder "to practice certain phrases 
and emphasis." was merely mumbling. 
When it came to emphasis. Pete Quesada. 
\\ ashiiii{tijn president, was getting his point 
across sliidenlly. Me let it be known that 
changes w’ould be made among the person- 
nel of his lOth-placc club. One quick change 
occurred almost immediately as the Sena- 
tors won a doubichcadcr. A scoreboard mes- 
sage announced tieorge Suscc's birthday. 
In response, the 5.1-ycar-old coach, who 
prides himself on his line physical condition, 
touched his nose to the ground while keep- 
ing his knees straight. In Ualtimorv the fans 
held their fingers to their noses. One writer 
said the Orioles were "resigned to losing,” 
something they accomplished on five of six 
occasions. In however. Harmon 

Killehrow said the '1 wins had the spirit of a 
college football squad. Last week the 1 wins 
held opponents to seven points a game and 
still split eight AL matches. Camilo Pascual 
had arm trouble, but the Twins did exhibit 
spirited clutch hitting and pitching to come 
fn'in behind for some important wins. Good 
pitching by Hank Aguirre and Jim Bunning 
boosted Detroit from seventh to fifth. I os 
.Migdes. hoping to play the Dodgers in Cha- 
vez Ravine in what would be only the fourth 
World Scriescver played entirely in one park, 
kept pace with the Yankees. Ted Bowstield 
beat the Red Sm. then called them a "dead 
club." The next day an apparition wearing 
red stockings twice defeated the Angels. Hos- 
toii, with four homers by Lou Clinton and 
continued lino shorlstopping by Lddie Bres- 
soud. won five of eight W hilc others scram- 
bled at their heels the Si-w Y ork Y ankees pre- 
pared fivr the World Scries. Tom Tresh. (he 
No. 2 All-Star shortstop, was moved to loll 
in favor of Tony Kiibek, who promptly 
look part in six double plays in his first 
three games. And Bobby Richardson indicat- 
ed he was again ready for October baseball. 
Me batted .367, drove in 10 runs and lui two 
home runs, one a grand slam. end 
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WITole the readers take over 


MARVELOUS METS 

Sirs: 

I have read Sports Ihiistrath) ever 
since i( was published and I can’t remember 
ever having enjoyed an article so much as 
the one by Jimmy Brcslin on the New York 
Mets (Hursf Team Ever. Aug. 13). 

Marrv r. KusEiii riR Jr. 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Very funny reading, but the fact that it's 
true makes it sad. 

Ctlll Brossni: 

Jefferson City. Mo. 

Sirs: 

The most hilarious story I’ve ever read in 
your magazine! The photographs were very 
revealing, too, particularly the one which 
shows a Bromo-Sclizer sign on the fence 
that seems to be speaking especially to Ca- 
sey Stengel— “stomach upset . . . head- 
ache . . ” It is gratifying to read about 
a team worse than our Cubs. 

Mark VVilmoi 

Glcnsiew. Ill, 

Sirs: 

The story not only symbolized the Mets, 
It echoed S on Steuben drilling stupid farm- 
boys at Valley Forge. President Grant being 
told of the chicanery of his colleagues in the 
executive department. General MacArthur 
being told by an ex-haberdasher that the 
war we are lighting is not to be won. and 
Billie Sol Estes being told he may not have 
an autographed picture of Thomas Jeffer- 
son for his office wall. 

Make no mistake about the mailer, I 
loathe the Mets. for this travesty of a ball 
team tramples the greensward oscr which 
strode such majestic and unerring ligures 
as Larry Doyle (“It's great to be young 
and a Giant”), Dave tBeaiity) Bancroft, 
Ross Young, Mel Olt and the incompara- 
ble Willie Mays. May the Lord be blessed 
for the building of that stadium in Flush- 
ing Meadow (a name which bears in it 
the fulfillment of the Mets). In fact. I am 
only thankful that their existence allowed 
me to view a few more times that esteemed 
personage mentioned above as “inenm- 
parabJe." 

Kohiki L. Kiwmikle 

Ridgewood. N.J, 

Sirs! 

I am a member of what Breslin catted the 
"New Breed ” and I am proud of it. Give 


the Mets a chance and they will be the best 
team in baseball in five or six years. 

Ric hard P. Wi hi r 

Queens Village, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

How can Casey Stengel be kwking so 
tragic in connection with the Mets when he 
i.s wearing a New York Yankee cap? 

M. J. O’COKNtLL 

.Milwaukee 

• It's a Ntet cap. As a Yankee. Manager 
Stengel wore a slightly different mono- 
gram— and a slightly different expres- 
sion {see below). — ED. 



Sirs: 

Mv blood is just about boiling. Mr. Brcs- 
lin mentions that in the second game of a 
doublehcader in St. Louis Roger Craig, the 
Mets’ starter, gave up so many runs so 
cjuickly in the seventh inning that Ca.sey 
didn't even have time to warm up a reliever. 
This may indeed be true, but what about 
ail the games in which Craig pitched well, 
some (’f which he lost ’ 

To answer Bill Vecck's query. "How 
many Mets do you think are going to be 
around even two years from now,'". I’d like 
to answer: Frank Thomas. Roger Craig. 
Jay Hook. Al Jackson, Charlie Neal and 
Rod Kanchl. all major-league-caJiher play- 
ers with many playing years still stretching 
ahead of them, 

To answer Pat Hastings* remark about 
batters, I first would like to mention 
some Met players who can "hurt you 
with the bat pretty good”; Frank Ihomas, 
Richie Ashburn and Charlie Neal, About 
licklers, I would like to ask Mr. Hastings if 
he has ever seen Jim Hickman in the outfield 
or Ciil Hodges al first base. 

Furthermore the Mets are becoming 
adept at being spoilers, beating the Pirates, 
Reds and Giants when it hurt them most. 
New York's new National League ball team 


may not be good, hut it is imr the "worst 
baseball team ever.*’ 

Mioiaii RapI’apori 

Baysidc. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

1 have just read a story by your Mr. 
Jimmy Brcslin knocking the Mets and Mar- 
velous Marv. J don’t think Brc-slin ever sjivv 
a ball game in his life or ever found out how 
the Mels were organized. Brcslin, the Mets 
got all the has-beens of the league and were 
told to play ball. Last year all you sports- 
writers were kntKking the Angels. Now- 
look at them. 

Norman BtRCisrtiN 

The Bronx. N.Y. 

A FOR AMOS 

Sirs; 

After reading your article .-fuim Stagg: 
A C'eniiir\ of HoncM\ (August 13) I wonder 
what Mr. Stagg would say to those boys 
caught in the biisketball scandals. 

We Americans become so entangled in 
the web of dollar signs that we have lost the 
ahilily to play the game for fun. 

I take my hat off to this tall, tall man and 
say, "If I had to choose someone to mold 
my son. let it be Amos Alonzo Stagg." 

Di I mar Nichoi as 

Findlay. Ohio 
Sirs; 

Amos Alonzo Stagg is truly one of the 
great men of our limes. 

Bob W'RKiHT 

Santa Ana. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to John Underwood on 
a fine article about a truly remarkable man, 
Amos Alon/o Stagg. 

Being a teacher ami couch I would con- 
sider myself a success if I could contribute 
only a minute fraction of what this man has 
done in a lifetime. 

I consider the letter from Mr. Stagg to 
his son as just about the mvixt inspirational 
piece of w riling I have ever read. I only w wh 
it were possible for every youth in America 
to have a copy of ii. 

Larky R<w)T 

Plymouth, Ohio 

VULNERABLE VIKING? 

Sirs: 

Ingemar Johansson's prediction on the 
Liston-Paltcrson light {Ltuon Is Too Slow, 
Aug. 13) should have been run under the 
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\ou’re really in in Orion'.'. . in style, comfort, neatness 


The baggy look is because 
' Orion" IS in' And you're really in . 
m suits and sport coats containing 
"Orion" acrylic fiber Wrinkles? They're 
out because "Orion" gives them the 
brush-off The stay-neat shape is iry 
So is the trouser crease Get these 
luxury suits and sport coats at 
fine stores everywhere. 

BO TANY B Y LEVtNSOHN BROS. 

for the future executive 



19TH HOLE 




cainion: "l.aiigh of the Week." At least 
Inyo gave LiMon credit for a good left j.ih, 
which isrcalls not too Mjr|irii.iny. inasmuch 
as Jo!iaiiss>)n's jah resembles nolhinjj so 
iiuicli as a tentative beaii-repulsinjt ellbri b> 
a hiyli school girl who doesn't rcalls mean il. 
Johaiisson is .i riin-of-ihe-mill hea\>wcighl 
tolallv devoid i>f hosing ahilitv and handi- 
capped bv ail inahiliiv (and perhaps a disin- 
clination) to lake punishment It is to be 
hoped that logo never lights l.ision, since 
the \ iilnerable \ iking ought ti' he alloweil 
to live long enough to enmv his considerable 
wealth, so /ealomlv protected from the lax 
men on several ct>niincnis 

JXMIS M Mokvx 


Cliicago 


Sits: 

It Is -lohansson's ct'iiieiuion ih.ii Si'niiy 
l.islon's relative lack of speed will he his 
downfall. What be overlooks is the fact that 
Messrs. Koy Harris and Pete Rademacher 
have each managed in previous bouts to 
scoreheav ilv to Pallerst'n'schin. Radeniach- 
cr. in fact, is credited with a knockdown, 
^'et neither of these pugilistic nondescripis 
possesses Liston's lisiic power. 

Riii Rxrms 

Wvncole. Pa 


IMPOVERISHED AMATEURISM 

Sirs' 

^our comments about the loss to our 
Olympic Hack team of Messrs. I)av;s. N>u- 
ton. Rudd and Tarr brings to mind a feeling 
of manv years that we discriminate against 
our athletes in almost all avenues. If an at- 
torney or even a ceriiiied public accoumaiit 
or butcher works for a living, he is allowed 
to participate in athletics and maintain his 
■'cherished'' amateur standing, 1 low ever, in 
the event that a track star has to engage in 
life's lowly activities which rev|uire earning 
money and turns to another held of sports 
as a professional, he loses his amateur stand- 
ing It would seem to me that under the in- 
terpretation of our amateur code, an ath- 
lete could bec-onic (he owner itf u major 
league busehall team and retain his amateur 
standing Why should a track star he lost to 
oui Olympic team if he has to earn a living 
and turns to a held in which he has some 
aeeomphshineni ’ 

Ml KS \KI> H VMJI t. 

Poughkeepsie. N V. 

ANHYDROUS ARNIE 

Sms' 

C'oneerning the displeasure of that Pecv's, 
Tevas boy Wendell I aulkiicr at being taken 
for .Arnold Palmer {Puliiu'i? t/i kuinc'' 
I milk iii'i'. August n ). I suggest you tell Mi 
I aulkner that his problem could be worse. 
He could look like Rillic Sol t'.sles. 

MtLVtS it'HICK) IUkiuri 
I on Pierce. I la. 



Dutch name, world fame .You'll find Bols "at home" in every corner of the 
world, a Bols Liqueur just right for every occasion, After dinner? Tasty Creme de 
Cacao might please your fancy. Cocktails? Try something different, the Bols Pink 
Squirrel. Entrees? Orange Curacao adds a sunny touch to duckling. Desserts? Ah 
now-ever try refreshing Creme de Menthe Frappe, or Strawberries Romanoff 
with Bols Triple Sec? Today, why not discover Bols ... a world of pleasant living 
at your fingertips. (Also available in the new, economical 8-ounce "Host Size!') 

tdvokMi. 40 Prwf • Crem« tfi Cacao. Chvry irqviur, M PrMi • Cfono da Banana. S6 Prool ■ Crimo de Noyaut. Cram* do Uintho. Apricot L’qunur 
60 Prwl ■ Orango Curacao. Blue Curacao, 64 Proof ■ Inplo Sac. 78 Proof 01962 Crnn Lucan Sola DIaliiiIng Co.. Louitxiie, Ky. Pcoducta o1 U.S. A. 





Happy-go-lucky brushed pigskins 

This shoe practically takes care of itself. Genuine Scotchgard* 
Leather Protector sheds water, dirt and stains— keeps the Hobo 
handsome for months. Cool. 12 ounces light, with soft crepe soles 
that cushion every step. See the Pedwin man soon. 


HOBO 


Kobo JrL foi b«y( l.9f. Hobo GaM Shati 12.99. 

Olhar styles, 9.99 tp 12.99. All higher Denver West oi 


young ideas in snoes 


To brini you shoes Ihol cepieseflt AmetKt's biuesl dolltr's mrih loOiy, oe use leilher is well «s • wipe eiiiely of neltriersiKMint Atot andploslK products, tntiles ind meltls— ell el which hive been llioiouchly InlM 
In Brown Shot Conpiny's Ouehly Coolrol Lebecilorios PIOWIN DIVISION. B90WN SHOE COMPANY, $T lOUIS, MISSOURI. Also menurectvred by Brown Shoe Cempiny or Cenedi, ltd. Perth. Ontine. 


